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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Yohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Atout Nothing. 
N Italian gentleman of taste, who 
married an American and took her 
back to Florence, where he has a 
house full of objects of art, de- 
lights to tell his visitors how he 
picked up most of his treasures in 
New York, which he declares to 
be the best hunting-ground in the 
world for the bric-a-brac collec- 
tor. It is, doubtless, true that the intelligent prowler 
at bric-a-brac shops and auction rooms here has the 
chance to secure many a bargain; and, to a more 
limited extent, I suppose the same must be the case 
in other American cities. In this land of sudden 
fortunes and sudden reverses, the home is more un- 
stable than in any other country on the globe, and 
the whirligig of time may reasonably be counted on 
to bring into the open market, sooner or later, pretty 
nearly every valuable or curious’ object of art that is 
owned by a private person. This applies not only to the 
mansion which holds a well-known collection, every item 
of which will be carefully scrutinized by the eagle eye 
of the press and of the trade, but also to the modest 
little home which, in breaking up, parts with its “ares 
and penates,” which not infrequently include some 
rare old book, picture or object of pottery or bric-a-brac 
the value of which, likely enough, is unknown not only 
to the owner, but even to the dealer who ‘s called in to 
make an appraisement, or to the philistine auctioneer who 
hoists his red flag outside the house. The ignorance 
of some of the leading bric-4-brac dealers in New York 
is amazing. In no other country would one have the as- 
surance to attempt to conduct a business about which 
one knew so little. All that saves him from ruin and 
disgrace is that his customers know so much less than he 
does—at least, this combined with the fact that when the 
average American buyer finds that he has parted with 
his money through misrepresentation, he foolishly keeps 
silent and swallows his loss, instead of making the dealer 
reimburse him, It will be thought by some, no doubt, 
that the dealer has simply swindled his customer. But I 
incline to think this is not so, He is rather ignorant 
than dishonest. It is not difficult to prove such to be the 
case, and one of these days I may transcribe for My Note 
Book some of the curious stories of the blunders of deal- 
ers that have come to my knowledge from time to time. 


* * 
* 





As for the blunders of auctioneers and the catalogue 
makers of auction sales—they would make an unending 
serial ; but it would be too monotonous to be interesting. 
Think of going through that marvelious catalogue of Mr. 
Graham's “ Watson sale” last winter, and enumerating 
all its errors! On that occasion the intelligent prowler 
had plenty of chances to get bargains, and he got them, 
sure enough; as when, for instance, old Chinese por- 
celains were offered as modern Japanese ware, and ex- 
quisite old embroideries from church and convent, ab- 
surdly catalogued, were knocked down for the price of 
crewel work on Canton flannel. Another chance was 
when a consignment of Chinese and Japanese art objects 
arrived here from Baltimore for sale wzthout an invoice, 
and some clerk in the auction room undertook to make 
one. The intelligent prowler that time had excellent 
pickings. There is also the case of the honest auc- 
tioneer who, being in doubt as to the character of some 
fine rock crystal and agate snuff-bottles he was selling, 
remarked that he would not guarantee them, whereupon 
the lots were promptly slaughtered, and the intelligent 
prowler, who in this case was that wide-awake dealer, 
Mr. R. E, Moore, quickly gathered them in, and I am 
told that he subsequently cleared several hundred per 
cent profit on some of these same snuff-bottles. 


*  * 
* 


As an offset to this, we have the case of the less 
scrupulous auctioneer, who takes the dual réle of seller 
and bidder, and for the nonce himself becomes the in- 
telligent prowler. This occurred about six months ago. 
The auctioneer, discovering that a lot of solid silverware 
he was given to sell had been catalogued by mistake as 
plated ware, set to work to buy it for himself. He 
sent out the things to be weighed, so that he knew just 
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what they were worth as old silver. When they were 
reached in the course of the sale, his man in the audience 
made a modest bid for them, not far below their value 
as plated ware. It happened, though, that there was an- 
other intelligent prowler who had discovered the mistake 
in the catalogue, and he bid so vigorously for the silver 
that the auctioneer’s man was fairly knocked out of time, 
and gave up the game in disgust. 


* 
e* 


IF the auction-room frequenters could only manage to 
know in advance as much as the dealers do about the 
degree of good faith that may reasonably be looked for 
at the various sales, they could find many bargains. At 
the recent auction, for instance, “ under the direction 
of Mr. James Graham,” at the old rooms of Ortgies, in 
Broadway, among a lot of stuff put in by Graham him- 
self and other dealers, and which was fully protected, 
was about $15,000 worth of the interminable Stevens 
bric-a-brac, which the latter had hypothecated in Phila- 
delphia. Graham had advanced $3500 on it, and he let 
it go for what it would bring, which perhaps was $1500 
in excess of that sum. Lanthier got the hest of the 
goods, including the old snuff-boxes, watches and 
miniatures, most of which he sold immediately to Mr. 
Morosini, a partner of Mr. Jay Gould; and the quite 
remarkable box of Limoges enamel, for which he paid 
$530, at Christie’s in London would bring more than 
that number of guineas, 


*  * 
* 


Now that the notorious Mr. Gillig and the American 
Exchange have gone into liquidatian, there will, doubt- 
less, before long be a genuzne sale of the Stevens goods, 
when, if the dealers give them a chance, frequenters of 
the auction room will have a fine opportunity to get 
bargains ; for ¢#zs time the things will have to be sold 
“without reserve.” Three times already have the same 
goods been sold at various auction rooms, and each 
time “absolutely without reserve.” The last time the 
dealers knew better than to touch them. But the 
public was not so wise. Mr. Seward Webb, for instance, 
evidently did not know that it was Gillig, the virtual 
owner of the goods, who, sitting ona front seat, “ raised” 
him on nearly everything that he bid on, 


..- 
* 


THE dangerous Trouillebert, whose picture in the 
Dumas collection, it will be remembered, passed for 
years as a fine Corot, is still in the field. So let Amer- 
ican buyers beware. The Moniteur des Arts, writing 
recently of the Nice Exhibition, incidentally remarked of 
his “ Les laveuses au bord du Clain” that they “ sin- 
gent trop Corot ’—‘“ ape Corot too much.” 


i... 
a 


A SUPERB group, in slatish green marble, by Barye, of 
a tiger surprising a fawn, two thirds of the size of life, 
has been acquired by Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence. It is a 
characteristic work, in the sculptor’s broadest and most 
vigorous style, and perhaps is unique in being executed 
in this material. The tiger, firmly planted, with dis- 
tended haunches, has seized the fawn by the throat, the 
head of the poor beast being thrown back in a spasm of 
agony. Mr. Lawrence’s collection includes fifty-three 
bronzes, all but one of which—a Barbedienne reproduc- 
tion—if I remember aright, being original pieces, sever- 
al—like that marvellous little group of a jaguar devour- 
ing a crocodile—being artist’s proofs. There is to be 
an exhibition of Barye’s works in Paris next spring, in 
aid of a fund to erect a monument to his memory, and 
Mr. Lawrence suggests that there be at the same time a 
similar exhibition in New York for the same purpose. It 
is a good idea, and if Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, can be 
induced to contribute from his unsurpassed collection— 
which includes three of the four groups made for the 
Duc d’Orleans, and other unique pieces—we might have 
such a representative exhibition as would hardly suffer 
by comparison even with that to be held in Barye’s own 
land. In New York alone, Mr. Lawrence’s fifty-three 
bronzes could be augmented, from various sources, by 
about thirty pieces, and there could be brought together 
from New York collections about twenty-five water-col- 
ors by Barye, half a dozen canvases in oi!s, and various 
drawings. 





*  * 
* 


By the way, I hear that several little bronzes by Barye 
at the Corcoran gallery have been stolen, no one knows 
exactly when. It would be easy to drop into one’s over- 
coat-pocket several of the smaller objects without being 
observed. At the Havemeyer sale at the American Art 





Galleries, last March, I marked on the catalogue a little 
bronze group, by Jacquemart, of a “ hound and turtle,” 
meaning to buy it if it went at my price. When the 
number was reached by the auctioneer it was not called. 
Asking the reason, afterwards, I learned that the piece 
had been stolen. I am told that there is scarcely a sale 
of importance but some such theft as this occurs, and it 
is invariably made with such discretion as to leave no 
doubt as to the esthetic character of the thief. During 
the exhibition at Ortgies’, in 1881, of the Raymond col- 
lection, a show-case was opened and a very fine Japanese 
silver vase, worth $800, and an exquisite gold-lacquered 
inro, worth $250, were abstracted. A reward was of- 
fered for their recovery, and they were brought back by 
a “friend” of the thief, who explained that the latter 
was a kleptomaniac. On another occasion, at the same 
auction rooms, a gold sword guard was taken out of a 
show-case from among a number of others—this was not 
recovered. An odd theft happened at Ortgies’ old rooms 
during a sale of Japanese goods for Mr. Yayi, when a 
very beautiful silver incense-burner was stolen; the cu- 
rious feature being that, in order to get at the object, it 
had been necessary for the thief to reach across a high 
table, and near by a woman’s garter with a silver clasp 
was found. On the clasp was a monogram. It was 
hoped that this might lead to the identification of the 
thief, and the garter was taken to Tiffany’s with that 
view; but it turned out that garter and clasp were of 
English make, and no clew was ever found to their 
owner. 
+ + 

THE reference, last month, in My Note-Book, to the 
shameful incident that when the library of a learned 
clergyman, deceased, was offered at auction his family 
found a number of erotic books catalogued as part of 
his collection has unaccountably been construed by 
young Mr. Beecher, of Brooklyn—and others, I am told 
—to apply to the recent sale of the personal effects of 
the distinguished Congregational preacher of that city. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. The incident 
in question occurred long before the Beecher sale, at 
which latter it is well known that no books of the 
objectionable class mentioned were catalogued. I 
believe that there has not been a more honorably-con- 
ducted auction in this city than that of the Beecher 
collection. 





* * 
* 


A CURIOUS lawsuit is threatened. At the A. T. 
Stewart sale a well-known dealer bought for a Southern 
client Fortuny's famous “ Serpent Charmer ” for $13,100. 
He hung it temporarily in one of his salesrooms, where 
it caught the attention of a Brooklyn collector, who, 
expressing unbounded admiration for it, asked the price. 
The junior partner of the firm was in at the time, and, 
somewhat in the spirit of a bluff, promptly answered, 
“$18,000.” “I will buy it,” responded the visitor. 
The young dealer was fairly taken aback; but the 
visitor evidently meant business, and went away saying 
that he would send his check for the picture. On the 
return of the senior partner the incident was related, 
and no time was lost in communicating with the South- 
ern client and offering him a handsome profit on his 
bargain. But the Southern client is a true connoisseur, 
who cares a good deal more for the possession of a 
coveted picture than he does for making a profit on a 
purchase, so he replied that he did not buy the picture 
to sell but to keep, and ordered it sent on to him with- 
out delay. It duly arrived, and “ The Serpent Charmer” 
now occupies a place of honor upon his walls. In the 
mean while, the Brooklyn collector returned and tendered 
his check, which was refused on the ground that the 
picture had been sold to him by mistake. ‘ Mistake or 
no mistake, I will have that picture,” he replied, and he 
has put the matter into the hands of his lawyers. 

* s * 

IT is curious to note the diverse workings of what the 
newspapers call “the art movement” in different parts 
of the country. While in such Western communities as 
those of Chicago and Milwaukee—where, if one is to 
believe Eastern critics, no art knowledge or art interest 
is to be looked for—the greatest activity prevails and the 
people are hungry for art information and instruction, 
in venerable cities like Philadelphia and Baltimore— 
which might reasonably be expected to become very 
centres of zsthetic culture—there would seem to be 
little demand for picture exhibits or for increased facil- 
ities for art education. While in some cases the public 
demand is clearly ahead of the artistic resources of the 
community, in others the enterprise of the artists 
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would seem to be in advance of the popular interest 
they would seek to arouse. In Philadelphia the latter is 
plainly the case. The enterprising Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, with its admirably managed 
schools and its many interesting exhibitions, would be 
appreciated in some vigorous young Western city ; but 
in Philadelphia the energies of the directors are all but 
wasted. In January, through the enterprise of certain 
public-spirited young men of the Academy, headed by 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart, a most admirable exhibition of 
national portraits was held—the first in the history of the 
country, I believe—and it fell perfectly flat in the com- 
munity. Now one might naturally have anticipated that 
if nothing else could move the drowsy Philadelphian to 
an interest in art, an exhibition of his blue-blooded an- 
cestors would do it. But not so. The Biddles and the 
Cadwalladers, and others of hardly less distinguished 
lineage, as a matter of course sent portraits of their 
grandfathers and their grandmothers, of their uncles 
and their sisters and their aunts. ‘“ Noblesse oblige ;” 
and any collection of Philadelphians without the regu- 
lation infusion of Biddles and Cadwalladers was sim- 
ply an impossibility. But having contributed to the 
exhibition the counterfeit presentments of their noble 
ancestors, the Biddles and the Cadwalladers and their 
society satellites, great and small, pretty generally re- 
mained away. Can the reader be so ignorant as to ask 
why? Can he be so ignorant as not to know that the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is situated north 
of Market Street, and that Philadelphia has never been 
known to give its approval to enterprises ‘of any sort 
that do not take place south of that social equator ? 
How the departed Biddles and Cadwalladers had the 
patience to remain for a whole month in their picture 
frames in such an unaristocratic portion of the city will 
always be a wonder. But stay they did, in their all but 
solitary confinement, until the day of release came at 
last, and they were returned to the care of their anxious 
descendants south of Market Street. 


* * 
*k 


AN interesting series illustrating Monticelli’s early 
and more conventional style—before he began to dis- 
pense with the aid of brushes in painting his pictures— 
is to be seen at the show-rooms of Mr. H. O. Watson, 
in West Thirtieth Street. It consists of several sump- 
tuously colored decorative panels of cherubs with garlands 
and stately dames in rich robes of the period of the 
Second Empire. Monticelli was a favorite of Eugénie, 
and she humored the mad painter in many of his whims. 
It must have been one of these whims to have his own 
portrait introduced with that of the Empress, as it ap- 
pears on one of these panels, he standing by her, with 
his arm placed familiarly upon her shoulder. 


* x 
* 


IT is gratifying to learn that Augustus St. Gaudens, 
to whose artistic skill New York is indebted for the 
admirable statue of Farragut in Madison Square, has 
been commissioned to execute the proposed monument 
to Peter Cooper, who, it is pleasant to remember, was the 
young sculptor’s early friend and patron. The monu- 
ment is to be a bronze statue, heroic size, with a granite 
pedestal ; the philanthropist will be shown seated. More 
than this has not been determined. Mr. St. Gaudens is 
to receive $25,000 for his work, which sum is already in 
the hands of the committee. The pedestal may cost an 
additional $10,000. The site has not yet been chosen. 
Some of the monument committee favor the open space 
north of Cooper Institute; others, the little enclosure 
just south of it. The proposition to cut through 
Lafayette Place to Fourth Avenue has suggested a fa- 
vorable site at their junction. Other members of the 
committee would like to have it in Central Park or in 
one of the up-town squares. It is urged by these gentle- 
men that Cooper Institute is monument enough in itself, 
without the addition of a statue. In answer it might 
be said that the memory of Peter Cooper will never 
need a monument of any kind in New York; but, as it 
has been decided to erect one, it would seem reason- 
able to follow precedent by placing the statue as near 


as possible to the great life-work of that good man. 


* * 
* 


MEssrs. BoussOD, VALADON & Co, write to inform 
me that Mr. Benjamin Constant will come to this coun- 
try in October, under their auspices, and that while here 
he will paint a few portraits—* not to exceed six.” They 
do me the honor to invite me to be one of the most fortu- 
nate half dozen. I must decline. To avail myself of such 
a privilege, to the exclusion of forty odd millions in the 


land who have the same right—and most of them, I 
doubt not, handsomer faces—I feel would be an act of 
selfishness with which I cannot afford to burden my soul. 


* * 
* 


THE repeal of the legal prohibition of picture auctions 
after dark has caused an unusually large number of 
sales during the past few weeks, and consequently the 
picture market has been glutted, to the pecuniary loss of 
the principals in several instances. Since the dispersion 
of the Spencer collection there has not been one really 
successful sale. In that case, the reputation of the 
owner as a connoisseur, and the indiscriminate praises of 
some of the newspapers, carried several of the inferior 
canvases to absurdly high figures, which I know sur- 
prised nobody more than the owner himself. The acci- 
dents of the sale—always to be taken into account— 
were, on the whole, favorable to Mr. Spencer. If he had 
reason to expect better prices for his examples of Rous- 
seau, Millet, Delacroix and the Decamps, he did remark- 
ably well with those of Corot, Daubigny and Géréme, 
to say nothing of finding a buyer at $26,000 for Troy- 
on's “ Drove of Cattle and Sheep,” an excellent painting, 
to be sure, but a most painful one. Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt can place it in a gallery where it will hold its 
own with anything in his fine collection ; but who would 
want to /zve with such a picture, and forever see that 
brutal drover raining his blows upon the head of the 
poor cow, or note the mute appeal for mercy in the eyes 
of the mate of the defenceless beast ? ; 


+ * 
* 


THE artist Hall's collection of his own work was ad- 
vertised for sale, by Ortgies, at the Fifth Avenue gal- 
leries; but the evening selected chanced to be the one 
after the famous “ blizzard,” when the streets were im- 
passable, and the sale was postponed indefinitely. Next 
came the “collection of the late Mr. Edward F. Rook, 
with additions from /wo other private collections.” There 
were really three others—viz., May F. Groversteen, Ben- 
jamin Altman and Henry Chauncey. The last named 
had only two pictures in the sale, Cole’s “ Mt. Etna” and 
Hamon’s “ L’Amour en Visite,” and he bought them in 
at $400 and $950 respectively. Except Thomas Moran's 
“Cloud and Sunshine,” bought in for $410, and the three 
canvases of F. A. Bridgman, the published promise that 
the sale would be “ without reserve” was fulfilled. The 
buyers included Mrs. F. H. Bosworth, Dr. G. H. Wyn- 
koop, and Messrs. David S. Brown, S. A. Coale, of St. 
Louis, James Irvine, F. W. Jones, Edward Blair, James 
W. Ellsworth, of Chicago, R. Scott, Clarence Whitman, 
James McCormick, D.C. Shepard, of Minneapolis, J. Hull 
Browning (who paid $1425 for A. F. Bunner’s “ Venice”), 
M. Fatman, William Scholle, Edward Brandon, Thomas 
B. Clarke (who bought “ A Wet October Day,” by C. M. 
Dewey, for $90), Francis Tomes, F. W. Jones, William 
H. Shaw, F. A. Bochman, W. J. Brown, C. N. Howard 
and Henry N. Palmer, of Brooklyn, F. A. Abell, T. B. 
Walker, and Herman Fleitmann (who paid $1150 for 
“ After the Storm,” by Achenbach). Most of the pictures 
were unimportant, but, on the whole, they sold very cheap. 


* x* 
* 


ONE ought not to be surprised, I suppose, at any 
trickery at a New York picture auction, after the 
revelations of dishonesty which are constantly coming 
to light in relation to that business. Yet I do confess 
to astonishment at what I have learned about the recent 
alleged sale of the Kearney-Mott collection, at Chicker- 
ing Hall. Not that I unduly pinned my faith on Mr. 
Kearney personally in his connection with the trans- 
action, for the ways of the local politician are not usu- 
ally such as inspire unlimited confidence. But Mr. Mott 
is a gentleman of high character, whose name seemed 
an absolute guarantee of good faith with the public. 
After, therefore, the sale had been advertised as “ with- 
out reserve,” it was a great surprise to find that most 
of the important pictures had been “bought in” in the 
interest of the principals. Mr. Kearney’s chums of the 
defunct Blossom Club were out in force to applaud 
certain pictures when they were put up, and to bid up 
others when required to do so. But there were other 
decoys—“ cappers” I think they are called at the Bow- 
ery mock auctions—of greater respectability. One was 
a well-known amateur feather-weight boxer at one of the 
athletic clubs, another a member of a Boston firm of 
picture dealers, and a third a New York dealer who 
“bought in” with great industry whenever a picture 
was in danger of going too cheap. I am told by friends 
of Mr. Mott that personally he is not to blame for this 
disgraceful business—that the whole thing was “ man- 
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aged” by Mr. Kearney, in whom he seems to have put 
surprising .confidence. 


. 
* 


CERTAINLY Mr. Mott knew nothing of the bribery 
transaction at Albany that preceded the sale. Let me 
give the story as it is told to me. There seems to be no 
doubt as to its truth, and I should say that it can be 
verified to the satisfaction of any investigating committee 
that might be interested enough to look into it: 


* * 
~ 


It will be remembered that an amendment to the 
State law prohibiting picture auction sales after dark 
was passed by the Legislature and signed by the 
Governor just about in time to affect this Kearney-Mott 
sale and the preceding Spencer sale, which, in accord- 
ance with previous announcements, were both to be held 
in the evening. It is not generally known, however, 
that when the bill came up on its third reading it was 
blocked by the unreasonable objections of a certain As- 
semblyman of the Blossom Club stamp, who keeps 
a “groggery ’’ somewhere near the Battery. The pro- 
moters of the bill were made to understand that it 
would cost $5000 to get it passed, and all attempts to 
move it were ineffectual. As a compromise, however, 
the “strikers” finally agreed to take $2500. The de- 
mand was complied with, and the bill became a law. I 
am assured that this Assemblyman acted on instructions 
from one in New York personally interested in the situ- 
ation, and that he duly divided the spoils with that 
worthy person in consideration of so timely a “ tip.” 

* 

To return to the Mott-Kearney “sale.” Let me men- 
tion a few cases of how the principal pictures were 
protected. Mr. B. C. Williams, Jr., was obliging 
enough to bid up to $4900 for the “ Venus Disarming 
Cupid,” by Bouguereau (59), and it was ostensibly 
knocked down to him. <A few minutes later GérOme’s 
“Interior of a Persian Inn” (61) was reached, and 
Mr. Theodore C. Noe, of Blakeslee & Co., accommodat- 
ingly allowed that canvas to be knocked down to him 
for $5000, and soon after Géréme’s “ Circassian Slave ” 
(133) followed suit at $4800. There can be little doubt 
that all of the following pictures were bought in: 

42, Corot, ‘‘ Near Paris;” 58, Schreyer, “The Advance 
Guard ;” 60, Troyon, ‘‘ Returning from the Fair ;” 67 and 68, 
Maréchal’s ‘‘ Galileo at Velletri” and ‘* Columbus Brought Back 
from the New World ;” go1, Daubigny, ‘*On the Seine ;” 95, 


Moreau, *‘ Féte in the Middle Ages” (illustrated on page 13!) ; 
102, Diaz, ‘‘ Landscape ;” 114, Troyon, ‘* Landscape and Sheep ;” 
117, Perrault, ‘*‘ Moise exposé sur le Nil ;” 119, Meyer von Bremen, 


” 


‘*In Which Hand ?” 122, Rousseau, ‘* Landscape ;’’ 126, Ferran- 


128, Madou’s * Jolly Musicians ;”’ 


” 


diz’s ‘‘Fortuny’s Studio ; 
130, Troyon, ‘*Going to the Fair;” 134, Bouguereau, ‘* Rest- 
ing ;’ 
Marshes of the Danube.’ 


’ 135, Schreyer, ‘‘ A Wallachian Teamster Entangled in the 

The twenty pictures named brought, according to the 
fictitious figures given out, $48,825—a pretty slice out of 
the total sum supposed to have been realized by thesale. 
Most of these pictures were knocked down to Mr. Lan- 
thier, the dealer, and can still be found at his place; at 
least they are there at the present writing—about three 
weeks after the Mott-Kearney “ sale.” 

* - * 

THE sale of the pictures of Mr. Henry J. Chapman, 
Jr., at Chickering Hall, is not finished at the present 
writing ; but it isa pleasure to remark that it appears to 
be as honorably conducted an auction as has been seen 
in New York. Mr. Chapman assures me that every 
painting in the collection is his own, and that I was mis- 
informed as to the assertion that dealers had contributed 
to it. Several dealers, he says, did offer to do so; but 
he would not allow anything that did not belong to him 
to appear in the catalogue. Before the first night of the 
sale there was undoubtedly a general impression that 
the pictures would be “ protected ;” for Mr. Chapman 
has been known for many years as a trader in pictures, 
as well as a collector, and it was not supposed that 
he would take the risks of an unreserved auction, That 
he did so is greatly to his credit in these days when a clean 
transaction of the sort seems to be the exception rather 
than the rule. Unfortunately, the lack of confidence in 
the sale seriously affected the receipts on the first night ; 
but the best pictures were reserved for later on, and on 
the second night the eighty-one canvases brought $52,- 
880 against $16,415 for about the same number—but 
much inferior in point of merit—disposed of the previous 
night. Detailed criticism of the sale, with the names of 
buyers, must be reserved for next month. 
MONTEZUMA, 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 


HE present exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists shows the results of the new 
liberal policy of the Academy ; the former 
would have been a more interesting display 
if the latter had been a less one. Two or 

three of the most prominent members of the society 

have, this year, sent their best work to the older estab- 
lishment in Twenty-third Street, but enough remains 
to make the show in Yandell’s galleries a brilliant one. 

The key-note to the exhibition, and probably the best 
picture in it, is Mr. Thayer's “ Angel,” hung in the 
centre of the east wall of the gallery. Unlike most of 
the better work of the younger painters, the leaven of 
Paris is not visible in this work at all; the technical 
ability displayed does not recall the methods of any 
particular school, and the curious and very striking 
purity and earnestness of the face is quite unlike the 
type of angel that the smart Parisians paint. The 
figure is seen at nearly half length, the white drapery is 
tucked in at the waist and hips, and the bare arms are 
slightly spread outward; the lower part of the great 
white wings are seen, rising perpendicularly behind the 
head with a strip of pale blue sky between them. Mr. 
Thayer has never done better work than this. Mr. Dew- 
ing’s “ Allegorical Figure” is that of a tall woman or 
spirit, wrapped in a gray-flowered robe very carefully 
painted and standing in a little open green place in front 
of some large-leaved foliage. The air of solemnity and 
mystery that envelops her is perhaps partly due to the 
vagueness with which the face is treated, while the de- 
tail is everywhere else carefully rendered. The place of 
honor in the centre of the west wall of the gallery has 
been given to a large study by George W. Maynard, of 
the genius of Civilization, robed in white and seated on a 
curious and ingenious white carved and canopied throne, 
backed up against a wall. The handsome face looks 
directly out of the canvas, and the left index finger 
points at some appropriate text in the page of the open 
volume that lies on her knees. Mr. Maynard’s title for 
his Muse is perhaps as appropriate as any; but his 
allegory is not very clear. Near this hangs another 
attempt to paint a mystery, Mr. Kenyon Cox’s “ Jacob 
and the Angel,” of which the composition has already 
been seen as a wood-cut in the pages of a popular mag- 
azine. The knotted, muscular back of the patriarch has 
been elaborated with great interest by the painter, but 
there is not much suggestion of violent straining in the 
figure, and the angel is as short-nosed and unspiritual a 
being asin the illustration. Mr. Cox is also represented 
by a study of a female figure, his “ Indian Summer,” of 
which the color is certainly rich and mellow, whatever 
may be thought of the proportions or the attitude of his 
heavy-hipped nymph. Much more interesting is his 
portrait of Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens in his studio, 
modelling with his thumb, at arm’s length, a relief in 
plaster, apparently the portrait of a painter. The sculp- 
tor’s face seen in profile and in shadow is very well 
rendered. Just beside it, but in the background, Mr. 
Cox has introduced the mystical head of that “* Femme 
Inconnue ” who, a year or so ago, inspired him to those 
versicles which by some have been considered as his 
best piece of art. 

On this side of the room hang also three or four more 
studies of nudes, the best being Wyatt Eaton’s little 
figure of Ariadne sleeping in a dim forest. Mr. Den- 
man and Will H. Low contrive to get a certain charm 
of color and drawing in the bodies and surroundings of 
their figures, but none at all in the heads, Mr. Low’s 
bather stands “ ’Neath Apple Boughs;”’ Mr. Denman’s 
maid, seated on a marble terrace, is burning incense in 
honor of Aphrodite. Mr. Low is also represented by a 
large group of the Virgin and Child, intended to be ex- 
ecuted in stained glass; and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany by 
another important presentation of the Mother of Sor- 
rows, much richer in color, seated before some wonder- 
ing children and offering them funeral wreaths. 

Among the portraits is a very careful, faithful render- 
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ing of the engraver J. Cole, violin in hand, by Wyatt 
Eaton ; a much more spirited and broadly treated head 
of himself by Ruger Donohoe; a vivacious-looking 
young lady in black by Edmund C. Tarbell, and a much 
prettier one by Mr. Sargent, painted at full length, in- 
geniously draped in a pink dress trimmed with black 
lace and with a long blue cloak trailing over her right 
shoulder. Mr. Chase paints his wife in a dark Japanese 
gown, letting us see over her shoulder the face of her 
little baby, very much like a baby, and he also does a 
full length of Mr. Cheeks in the now familiar Whistlerian 
manner. Mr. Beckwith paints two little girls, orphans, 
standing hand in hand and very much alike ; Mr. Weir’s 
portrait of an elderly gentleman has the air of being a 
speaking likeness ; Mr. Dannat’s head of a blonde young 
French girl is a strong study, and Colin Campbell 
Cooper, of Philadelphia, sends the head of a lady who 
will presently weep, and in whom the spectator will be 
very much interested. 

One of the most self-assertive of the portraits is that 
of Colonel Vanderbilt Allen, in full uniform, painted by 
his nephew, William S. Allen, who has a medieval 
“Vision” and an impressionist * Boulevard” at the 
Academy. Here he has tried his hand at another sub- 
ject, and, having a possible tendency to chalkiness in 
his flesh tones, he has rendered his sitter with great 
spirit and resemblance and with a very judicious treat- 
ment of his difficult costume. A somewhat similar 
method is seen in Mrs. H. Goelet’s head of a pale little 
boy—or possibly a girl—in a white blouse, hung in a 
corner; M. Renouf sends a protile study of the head of a 
peasant girl, seen against a scrap of landscape and sur- 
rounded by a portentous frame and called—entirely 
apropos of nothing—‘“ Spring.” Mr. Francis Day im- 
politely presents his sitter as “ A Wall Flower,” but he 
has given a great air of naturalness and probability to 
her half-length ; Mr. Rice’s handsome lady, seated in a 
corner of her divan, is not as interesting as she should 
be, and Mr. Fowler’s boy with a violin is one of the 
best things he has done. 

George Hitchcock's Dutch tulip garden, from the 
Salon of last year, is one of the features of the exhibition, 
and a most curious and brilliant example of painting 
difficulties overcome. The long rectangular beds of the 
showy flowers, first red and then white and yellow, 
stretch across the picture in the foreground and middle 
distance in full sunlight, their dazzling expanse inter- 
rupted only by the standing figure of a contemplative 
Dutch maiden, and across the back of the garden, some- 
thing like a scene painter’s device, extends a pretty ar- 
rangement of cottages and trees. This difficult subject 
comes together in a surprising harmony, and the at- 
mospheric charm of the picture is one of its most at- 
tractive features. Edward E. Simmons in his “ Bay of 
St. Ives, Evening,” has also made much out of a difficult 
subject, a long and wide expanse of gray sea water, lit 
only by a little patch of diffused moonlight. The land- 
scapes in the exhibition, with but few exceptions, are 
studies of qualities and tones rather than composi- 
tions, and there are many clever ones, divided neatly 
across the middle by a horizontal line, like Mr. Bruce 
Crane’s “ Late Afternoon,” all below the line being 
rather flat earth and all above sky. There are many 
moonrises and moonlights—Phoebe having lately come 
into favor among these painters, whose sentimentalizing, 
it must be said, is nearly always better than that of the 
figure painters—and most of them are very good. Mr. 
Tryon has an “ October Evening” and a “ Moonrise in 
November,” and a “ December in Connecticut,’’ which 
is one of the low-toned symmetrical compositions before 
spoken of ; George H. Bogert has a blue moonlight on 
the banks of the Seine and a much darker one elsewhere, 
in which the twinkling lantern that the shepherd carries 
repeats the high note; Mr. Coffin has an “ Early Moon- 
rise,” and Mr. Shurtleff, another. Carleton Wiggins’s 
“ Early Evening among the Sand Dunes” is one of the 
best of those nocturnes, and Mr. Murphy's “ November 
Gloom,” though good, is not so good. 

To get back to the figure painters, we find Frank W. 
Benson treating, rather more successfully than usual, 








the old problem of a white dress in shadow with a broad 
stretch of sun-lit lawn for a background; Mr. Brush’s 
Indian, this time, stooping stiffly over a woodland pond 
to pluck a water-lily, with a dead swan swung over his 
yellow back for a bit of color; Henry O. Walker paint- 
ing ‘“‘ Chloé” nude to her waist with considerable skill in 
color and modelling and very little in attitude and ac- 
tion. In fact, all the nude figures in the exhibition are 
clumsy, excepting Mr. Eaton’s, and have no touch of 
that light of the imagination that illumines Mr. Thayer’s 
angel and Mr. Dewing’s allegory. Mr. Curran wisely 
abandons the field of the ideal to others, and attempts to 
paint the next most difficult thing, sunlight—his hand- 
some washmaid, with her basket of linen, is moving in 
a very good counterfeit presentment of this glowing 
splendor. Next to this clever little painting hangs 
another, equally pretty, a piece of midsummer greenery 
in the midst of which the wandering artist has planted 
himself to paint a great scarlet flower that seems to be 
growing there. This is by Frank Russell Green. Mr. 
Chase’s “‘ Hide and Seek” is a picture of a dark wood 
floor, none too flat; in the lower left-hand corner may 
be seen the back and top of the head and shoulders of 
a little girl, and climbing up to the top of the floor, in 
the distance, another little girl, also seen from behind 
and above. But if Mr. Chase’s figure subjects sometimes 
smell of affectations his little landscapes do not, but are 
admirably honest and true to nature. One of the best 
pieces of painting in the collection is Horatio Walker’s 
“ Pig Sty,” and there are some very good still-life pieces 
by Alden Weir, Benjamin Foster and others. 

The sculpture exhibits include a frieze of semi-classical 
figures for a fireplace by Daniel C. French; a plaster 
bust of a little child witi “Serious Thoughts,” by his 
quondam clever pupil, F. Edwin Elwell, now one of our 
best sculptors; a good portrait bust in bronze anda 
weak one in plaster, and a little group in bronze by John 
J. Boyle—a mother with two children in her lap, each of 
them dropping a different way in the heavy slumber of 
dead “ Tired Out.” 
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THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY DESIGN—THE WATER- 
~ COLOR EXHIBITION. 


AT last the design of McKim, Mead & White of your 
city, for the new Public Library of the city of Boston, 
has been shown. I told you in a recent letter of the 
disappointment of the young architects of this city on 
finding that the trustees, who had been with difficulty 
saved from the grasp of a City Hall ring of office- 
holders and jobbers by these young men’s vigorous 
efforts in a concerted movement upon the State Leg- 
islature, had immediately turned their backs on their 
deliverers in a body and given an order without compe- 
tition to the New York firm. Of course the young Bos- 
tonians had a superb opportunity to show how disinter- 
ested and purely for the love of art and the honor of 
their native city had been their opposition to the assump- 
tion of the task of building the great library by the city 
architect, whose regular function is the designing of 
engine-houses and park tool-houses and like useful civic 
structures. But they did not avail themselves of this 
opportunity for heroic silence and suffering with entire 
unanimity. Enough of their natural chagrin found vent 
to be remembered now that the design of the New York 
firm is receiving some pointed professional criticism. 

It is not to be denied that at first sight of the design 
the feeling will rise that this building has been built a 
hundred times. Itis, in fact, as simple as a Greek temple 
—and as round—though it is Roman rather than Greek. 
A row of lofty and deep-set arched windows rises from 
a massive base, reaching nearly half the whole height 
of the walls. This is in effect an arcade, and it is re- 
peated on all four sides, enclosing an open grassed court. 
The sky-line is straight ; the tiled roof slants at a very 
slight angle and does not break the rectangular effect at 
any point. It is argued that, as the vast building is to 
fill the whole western side of the grand square—or 
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triangle rather—at the apex of which towers the pic- 
turesque pile of Trinity Church, Richardson’s chef 
d’ceuvre, with its lofty, square, castellated mass, and is 
flanked on one side by the Art Museum and on the other 
by the high Florentine tower of the new Old South 
Church—the sky line especially, as it will be outlined 
against the sunsets, should have presented something 
comparable in striking effects. It is answered to this 
that the very contrast is effective and restful. This an- 
swer is the key-note of the whole spirit of the treatment 
of the great problem. Mr. McKim was the head drafts- 
man of Richardson’s force while he was at work on 
his Trinity Church design. None of the younger gen- 
eration of architects, however, has shown an equal inde- 
pendence, in his subsequent work, of the overmastering 
influence of Richardson. It almost seems as though 
McKim had resolutely set his face away from the Rich- 
ardsonesque, which has,so infected American architec- 
ture. Instead of the sumptuous massiveness of the 
Romanesque, as Richardson called it, McKim gives us 


“A KERMESSE IN THE MIDDLE AGES,” 


the lighter and more classical lines. He will have none 
of the bizarre gables and prankish invention of the 
Queen Anne (so-called) cottage in his serious work. 
His new houses on Commonwealth Avenue are more on 
the order of the conventional elegance of the Colonial 
mansions of the last century. As a matter of fact, he 
felt too much the solemnity of the great occasion here 
offered to indulge in any feats of invention or fantasy. 
He religiously refrained from risking this million dollar 
public building on any essay at producing distinctively 
American architecture. He spent seven months of the 
twelve that have elapsed since receiving the commission 
in tearing up what he drew, and ended in November 
last in deciding that the libraries of the Italian capitals, 
that have stood the tests of centuries, were a good enough 
model for America to follow. As well try to invent a 
new shape for a bock instead of the rectangular form 
that the world has settled upon as the best possible. 
The open court within gives the required light and air, 
and for ornamental effect what could equal that beauty 
growing out of the very structure itself, and indicating 


the use of the building which is seen in the Coliseum ! 
The series of arches formed by the piers and the deep 
embrasures of the long windows suggests the proces- 
sional pomp of the spans of the Roman aqueducts. So 
we have those two monumental types of classic archi- 
tecture embodied in the new building. 
to be a light yet warm-colored—a sort of parchment 


The material is 


shade—granite, found in abundance about twenty miles 
away. For the ornamentation of a pile on such a scale 
only sculpture can suffice, and it is probable that Mr. 
St. Gaudens will have a hand in this part of the great 
undertaking. Criticism will have hard work to pick 
flaws in a conception so piously reverent toward the 
inspired models of classic art, so modestly and consci- 
entiously self-restrained in an age of raw presumption, 
and so dignified in reserved strength. One feels instant 
assurance that such work will outlive all criticism and 
wear the same distinguished air ten hundred years 
hence. 

The current Art Club exhibition of water-colors, if 








FROM THE PAINTING BY ADRIEN MOREAU, IN THE 


not a brilliant one, is evenly good throughout. The 
New York contingent—F. Hopkinson Smith, H. Fenn, 
the Smillies, Bruce Crane, H. W. Ranger, H. Farrer, 
and J. C. Nicoll—are well represented, and Philadelphia 
is here as well. Yet they do not overshadow the local 
artists’ work. It has come to pass that water-color is 
not disdained as the medium for the happiest inspira- 
tions and the cleverest execution that our artists are 
capable of, and a great gain in productivity and variety 
is the result. There is hardly a lame, certainly not a 
bad thing in the whole, and it is difficult, without unfair- 
ness, to specify the best ones. One is particularly im- 
pressed, however, by the purity of flesh tones in the pas- 
tel head of Alfred Ordway; by the truth of color and 
tender feeling of the marines of Hendricks A. Hal- 
lett ; by the dash and accuracy of the drawings of George 
H. Woodbury, where the bricks and shingles of old 
houses at Newburyport are given each with a single 
stroke of the pencil, and the twigs and boughs of trees 
in the same happy freedom ; and by the delicacy of the 
miniature portraits of William E. Gilman, 
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Mr. Arthur Croft's exhibition of water-colors has con- 
verted most visitors from the rashness of despising the 
solid and painstaking art of English aquarellists. Per- 
haps there is something too much of the grandiose in his 
composition and of the splendid in his color, But there 
are great ability and great knowledge, and the truth of 
the drawing cannot be gainsaid, while the charm and 
decorative effect are so potent that the sales—the test of 
tests, after all—have been large. 

John La Farge reappears here with a collection of his 
water-colors, embracing landscapes done in Japan and 
many studies for his stained-glass pictures. The well- 
known characteristics of his work—superb color effects 
and harmonies, uneven merit of drawing, and depth-and 
expressiveness of sentiment—may be studied to great 
advantage in these intimate memoranda and data of 
work, which in many cases is to be seen in its completed 
state elsewhere in this city. 

C. E. L. Green, the iandscapist, who has developed 
out of a Lynn shoe manufacturer into an artist of singu- 


RECENT JORDAN L, MOTT COLLECTION, 


lar depth of true feeling, has just closed a successful ex- 
hibition of recent work, that recalled in many ways the 
sweet and rich old English style on which the modern 
French landscape school founded itself. J. Appleton 
Brown’s annual spring exhibition of the freshly green 
and tender side of New England landscape is the event 


in local art. GRETA, 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


THE spring exhibition at the Academy has been hailed 
as a tangible sign of the coming of the Millennium, among 
the painters and sculptors, at least, and as not only the 
best exhibition ever held by that institution, but as one 
of the best displays of its size of American art, the 
average quality being “higher even than often at the 
Salon displays,” according to one of the much misin- 
formed “ leading journals.” The reconciliation between 
the Academy and the “ younger men ” seems to be almost 
complete, and the result is a great gain every way. The 
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members of the Society of American Artists are well rep- 
resented on the walls, and the show as a whole is a re- 
markably interesting one, notwithstanding the regulation 
that requires the Hanging Committee to find a place on 
the line for every Academician, and good places elsewhere 
for at least two more of his works. The place of honor 
in the South Gallery has been given to a large portrait, 
“ A Burgomaster of New Amsterdam,” by the President 
of the Academy; Mr. Eastman Johnson is 
represented by a portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton, from the rooms of the Knicker- 
bocker Club, by one of William Sloane, by 
one of a lady with the upper part of her 
face shrouded in the shadow of her Rem- 
brandt hat, and by a figure study of a 
woman, broadly painted ; George Inness, by 
one of his best examples, a large “‘ Septem- 
ber Afternoon,” dark and warm, and glow- 
ing with color, already described in a pre- 
vious number of this magazine; F. A. 
Bridgman, by a “ Souvenir of Flemgen,” an 
Eastern mother mending her little boy’s 
jacket; Gilbert Gaul, by “Charging an 
Earthwork,” and Winslow Homer, by his 
“ Eight Bells,” These are all Academicians, 
and their pictures are among the best or 
most important in the exhibition. Alden 
Weir, also N. A., sends four pictures: a 
distinguished portrait of a lady, hung with 
very bad taste in the Corridor, a fine por- 
trait of Mr. John Gilbert, in the South Gal- 
lery, and two beautiful little studies of 
moonrise. The good paintings by the As- 
sociate members are not so numerous, but 
some of them are excellent, especially Mr. 
Dewing’s “ Lady in Yellow,” seated, and 
seen nearly in profile, and with the warm, 
rich tones of her drapery set off by the 
greenish yellows of the very handsome 
frame that surrounds her. Mr. Millet con- 
tributes an exquisitely painted Greek patri- 
cian maiden, “On the Terrace,” daringly 
but successfully posed against a dark wood- 
land background in strong contrast to the 
white marble balustrade; Mr. Blashfield, 
an “ Improvisatrice,” a half-length study of 
a pretty mediaeval maid playing upon some 
curious medizval stringed instrument; 
Frank C. Jones, a carefully painted old 
couple surveying with pride their somewhat 
spoiled “ Favorite Grandchild,” and Edward 
Gay, a large landscape—a field of grain overtopped by a 
luminous summer sky. Of works by Academicians, impor- 
tant but of lesser value, may be cited the large landscapes 
by Thomas Moran and Charles H. Miller, “ Sand Dunes 
of Fort George Island, Florida,” and “ The Emblem of 
Universal Peace—End of a Tempest in the Tyrol.” The 
former is in the painter’s usual methods, but the latter is 
an ambitious attempt to build up an allegory out of the 
mountain landscape by the 

introduction of a rainbow and 





Academy. Wm. M. Chase, as if to make amends for his 
long absence from these halls, sends five canvases, 
three of his excellent little summer studies made in the 
vicinity of New York and Brooklyn, and two portraits of 
ladies, one young and charming in evening dress, and 
one of an elderly matron in a robe trimmed with fur and 
relieved against pale blue hangings. Wyatt Eaton also 
sends two portraits of ladies, and, moreover, one of the 
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“THE GREAT JEWISH BRIDE.” BY REMBRANDT. 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE FIRST STATE OF THE ETCHING, 


few imaginative works in the exhibition—a “Cigale,” 
strumming away under a summer tree, quite regardless 
of the coming winter. George De Forrest Brush re- 
turns to the Aztec subjects which have brought him 
such good luck ; here, in a large, bare room of the tem- 
ple, the sculptor shows to the king his just completed 
image of the god, cut in low relief on a great slab in the 
wall. The painting of the fresh chiselling is exceedingly 








a wayside crucifix. Mr. May- 
nard, Academician, sends a 
large painting of three half- 
draped bathers on a marble 
terrace interrupted by a couple 
of flamingoes; J. G. Brown, 
Academician, three large can- 
vases, quite characteristic, and 
John Rogers, Academician, a 
model for a monument to 
John Eliot, Apostle to the 
Indians. 

The good paintings by art- 
ists without official titles are 
too numerous for mention. 
Chief among them is the 
work of John S. Sargent, 
who is represented by three 
pictures—a portrait of Mrs. 
Charles Vurches, and two 
Venetian scenes. The first is alert, handsome, and some- 
what self-assertive ; the latter two have a most excellent 
quality of painting. In one a slim young girl comes 
down a narrow, gray street, with two dark men in front 
of a doorway behind her, and in the other two figures 
string beads in a dusky old interior, wonderfully lit in 
the rear, while a third watches them. Better painters’ 
sketches than these have not yet been seen in the 





“a PEASANT CARRYING MILK-PAILS.” 
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by comparison. In“ A Breezy Day,” by Charles C. Cur- 
ran, there is excellent movement both in the women who 
are trying to spread out their laundered work upon the 
grass and in the broken clouds driven across the sky ; 
the lines made by the unmanageable sheets flapping 
in the wind are very beautiful. Percy Moran’s pretty 
elder sister reading to the younger one of “ Knights of 
Old” is one of the most satisfactory of his works, and J. 
N. Marble’s “ Anna Karénina” is young, 
attractive and interesting, but rather too 
young and maiden-like for the heroine of 
Tolstoi’s interminable novel. 

The mysteries, the allegories and the re- 
ligious pieces are but few in number among 
these paintings, but two or three of them, 
besides Mr. Eaton's, are very good. Mr. 
Siddons Mowbray represents the “ Evening 
Breeze” by a wavering file of pretty floating 
figures drifting over the grass, and fiddling 
and fluting softly ; William S. Allen paints 
in an unsatisfactory manner a quaint and 
artistic ‘‘ Vision,” apparently, of a champion 
and a warhorse by a rustic maid, who may 
be Joan of Arc; Mr. Ryder sends a “ Noli- 
me-tangere,” mystical and beautiful in color, 
but not one of his best, and injured by in- 
judicious hanging. Mr. Tiffany’s large 
procession of maidens and children, em- 
blematic of the ‘‘ Blossoms of Spring,” is 
properly hung over a door in the Corridor. 
The three battle pieces are by Messrs. de 
Thulstrup, Gaul and W.H. Shelton, and 
they all have something of that stress of the 
fight which is one of the first requirements 
ina military scene. In the first, some Union 
artillerymen in full retreat are making des- 
perate efforts to “limber up ” a brass gun, 
but it is evident that they will never be able 
to save the piece, as one of the teamsters 
has just fallen from his saddle, and the crest 
of the Confederate advance has already 
topped the brow of the hill not a hundred 
yards away. Mr. Gaul's spirited picture is 
another version of his “Charging the Bat- 
tery,” exhibited at the Academy two or 
three years ago; Mr. Shelton’s less artistic 
canvas represents only a runaway caisson, 
at Gettysburg, but there is hurly-burly and 
confusion enough for something more 
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tragic, 

Of that peculiar product of American art, 
vulgarly known as the “negro genre,” there are at least 
two examples which attract attention : Mr. Kappes’s sable 
minstrel beguiling an “ Idle Hour” in an atmosphere so 
charged with flour or chalk dust that it is scarcely worth 
while to consider it as a piece of painting, and Mr. Hoven- 
den’s darkey family seated around their cherished eldest 
daughter, and contemplating her with pride as she dis- 
dainfully “tries on” her new hat. Mr. Hovenden paints 
this sort of thing not because 
he likes it, but because it sells; 
———<4 and as the Muse of Art is not 
= interested in his finances, she 

, | can only be expected to remark, 
as she passes his picture with a 
sniff, that it is surprising that he 
does it as well as he does. Edgar 
M. Ward, who is a painter of 
about Mr. Hovenden’s calibre, 
paints with great care and dry- 
ness of detail a “Scene in a 
Foundry,” and E. L. Henry a 
departure from a country house 
some time in the last century, 
in which one would be truly 
interested were it not for cer- 








BY REMBRANDT, 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE SECOND STATE OF THE ETCHING, 


good, and the two figures, carefully studied, are well con- 
ceived and well modelled. Mr. Blum has been doing 
another group of Venetian bead-stringers, in which the 
best one is she with the red hair and her back to the 
spectator ; she ties a necklace around her throat with a 
piece of blue ribbon. The incident is ingenious and 
dramatic, and Mr. Blum is in a good way. Mr. Duven- 
eck’s Venetian washerwomen are quite commonplace 


tain prejudices in favor of draw- 

ing and painting. Of the por- 

traits, one to be noticed is 

that of Professor George F. 

Barker, of the University of 

Pennsylvania, by Thomas Eakins, more direct and less 

mannered than is usual with this artist. Such an excel- 

lent likeness of Miss Dora Wheeler as that by Amanda 

Brewster could only through gross carelessness on the 

part of the cataloguer be described as a picture of that 
young lady’s mother. 

Among the paintings of animals must be noticed H. 

R. Poore’s group of fox-hounds, and Lyell Carr’s forlorn 
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mare and colt lost in the woods in winter; of the still- 
life, a very deceiving rendering of Tangerine oranges, by 
W. J. McCloskey. The good landscapes are too numer- 
ous to be mentioned individually in this notice. 

The good sculptors, what few there are of them, are 
not out in force. Mr. St. Gaudens, who comes first, 
sends a bust of General Sherman, which is somewhat dis- 
tressing in its multitude of details when seen too near, 
but full of force and character when 
viewed from across the room. He 


help of the burr raised by the dry point. The line also 
designs the forms of the figure, while rendering the 
values and the light and shade much more delicately as 
well as more precisely than in modern work. The illus- 
tration shows the plate in the first state, the lower part 
being unfinished. 

In subjects crowded with figures, like the “ Christ 
before Pilate,” the masterly drawing of Rembrandt be- 





also has erected in a corner his ex- 
ceedingly restful panel in relief, the 


portrait of Mrs. Stanford White. Mr. tyes 


Warner has sent his bronze bust of 
Mr. Alden Weir, in which he has 
made the most, almost, of even that 
good subject ; Mr. Hartley sends his 
bust of Miss Rehan—much the best 
thing that he has yet done—and “ A LEE > 
Family Group” of children in low ES 
relief after the fashion made popular 
by St. Gaudens. There are also a 
number of portrait busts, more or 
less realistically treated by Messrs. 
Wagner, Alling and others. No less 
than eighteen pieces of sculpture are 
to be found in this phenomenal 
Academy. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF REM- 
BRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 


IT is seldom that an opportunity 
occurs to study Rembrandt as an 
etcher such as is now furnished by 
the exhibition opened by Wunderlich 
& Co, at their galleries in Broadway. 

One hundred proofs, many of them of 

the greatest rarity and all choice, show the master’s 
work as a portraitist, as a landscapist, as an illustrator 
of Bible history, and of the life of his own country and 
time. The collection has been gathered together during 
several years from such sales as those of the Duke of 
Buccleugh, and of the Hawkins, Aylesford and Brod- 
hurst collections. As the present may be styled the Re- 
naissance period of etching, and as everybody is inter- 
ested in knowing how the work 
of the greatest etcher of the first 
period of the art differs from 
that of to-day, we turn the occa- 
sion to account in giving our 
readers a description of some of 
Rembrandt’s most characteristic 
plates, and pointing out where- 
in they differ from modern work 
of the same genre. 

In portraiture, such a com- 
parison is.facilitated by the ex- 
posure, in the same room with 
the Rembrandts, of a number of 
etchings, after paintings by 
Rembrandt, by the modern etch- 
ers Waltner and Koepping. In 
Waltner’s etching of “The 
Gilder,” for instance, the effort 
has been, as in all modern re- 
productive etchings, to render 
the values of the original in great 
part by means of retroussage 
and wiping out. In theline work 
only the principal planes are 
recognized, and there is com 
paratively little attempt at repro- 
ducing textures. In the admira- 
ble fac-simile of the portrait 
known as “The Great Jewish 
Bride,” which we give with other 
illustrations from the handsome 
catalogue prepared for this exhi- 
bition by Wunderlich & Co., Rembrandt's aim has been 
almost the reverse. The silky texture of the long hair— 
which, according to orthodox Jewish custom, is cut off 
after marriage—the softness of the flesh, and in the fin- 
ished state the textures of the robe and of the papers 
which the bride holds in her hands, appear to have 
given Rembrandt the greatest pleasure in reproducing 
them by means of pure line, with, in the latter case, the 
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figures, one of which was bought at the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s sale by Mr. Wunderlich for an American cus- 
tomer at the highest price ever paid for an etching, 
1100 guineas. This state is also distinguished by the 
height of the plate and in consequence of the archi- 
tectural part of the subject. The reason for cutting 
down the plate is a peculiar one. It required more than 
one sheet of the Japan paper then obtainable to print it 

on, and the printers were obliged to 

gum on a broad slip from another 
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“OUR LORD BEFORE PILATE.” BY REMBRANDT, 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE SIXTH STATE OF THE ETCHING, 


comes most obvious. In this the whole force and char- 
acter of the etching is in the outline; the shading, 
though, as will be perceived even from our reduction, 
most important to the effect of the composition, being 
given in the simplest manner by a few series of straight 
lines. This reduction is of the sixth state of the plate, 
and is a remarkable example of the changes often made 
by Rembrandt in his compositions. In the earliest 





“THE THREE TREES.” BY REMBRANDT, 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE COMPLETED ETCHING, 


state the bottom of the plate, here filled by two arches 
of a bridge with a very sketchy head of Neptune on the 
pier between them, has many figures sketched in. These 
were felt, however, to conflict with the impression which 
the artist desired should be made by the important 
group above. Accordingly, they were erased and, after 
a while, the arches were introduced instead. But two 
impressions are known of the original state, with the 


ey sheet. Rather than put them to this 
extra trouble, the plate was diminished 
in height. These important differ- 
ences, perhaps quite as much as the 
great variety of the earlier impres- 
sions, account for the price of the 
copy which we reprint, though an 
extraordinarily brilliant one, being no 
more than $475. 

In landscape, Rembrandt’s superi- 
e ority is again due, in a very sensible 
degree, to his splendid use of the line. 
| In many of them the most interesting 
passages are in almost pure outline, 
with only a few objects detached by 
very open or very black shading. The 
flat distances of Holland, in which 
miles of space have to be represented 
by the etcher in the sixth of an inch, 
ve Y allow of no other method of work. It 
if will at once be seen, from the distance 
in our reproduction of the celebrated 
“ Three Trees,” that no one can com- 
pare with Rembrandt in this respect. 
At the same time, the hilly foreground 
is as full of mystery as the distance is 
of detail. But, then, this mystery is 
found, on close examination, to re- 
produce accurately natural forms as 
well as effects. The broken bank 
of the canal in the “Peasant Carrying Milk-Pails,” 
and the distance toward which it leads, is another case 
in point; for the drawing is in fine lines, and even the 

most vigorous darks are bounded by such lines, 

The evidence of intention in the forms of the darks, 
no matter how deep and velvety, offers one of the best 
means of distinguishing the finest early impressions of 
the finished plates. In an etching known as a “ View 
of Omval,” a village near Am- 
sterdam, a group of pollard wil 

lows in the foreground are notice- 
able in fine impressions for the 
accents due to the burr which mark 
certain passages of the foliage, and 
more especially the hollows of the 
trunk of one of the trees. These 
darks almost disappear in later 
impressions from the worn plate, 
but reappear in still later ones after 
the plate had been reworked. The 
lack of decision in the drawing, 
however, detracts from their bril- 
liancy in this last case, and makes 
the etching look almost modern. 
That these differences are felt to 
be of importance is shown by the 
prices usually brought by speci- 
mens of the several states. The 
one shown by Mr. Wunderlich is 
priced at $600, while a good im- 
pression, but paler, is worth only 
$350, while one of the third state 
is worth only $100 to $150. 
Among the other unusually 
brilliant impressions which the col- 
lection contains, we must find room 
to mention “The Crucifixion,” 
with its wonderful drawing and 
grouping ; the “ Three Crosses,” 
a late state, but very fine print ; the 
Saint Francis ; “ The Gold Weigh- 
er,” the first state, with the face in outline; * Rem- 
brandt’s Mill,” a very early impression, with the sky 
tinted; the portraits of John Cornelius Sylvius, of 
“ Young Haaring,” of Rembrandt himself “in a turned- 
up hat"—there are no less than seven portraits of the 
etcher himself in the collection—and “Christ Healing 
the Sick,” commonly known as “the hundred guilder” 
piece, This last is in the second state on Japan paper. 
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“MENDING THE NET.” 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM A PICTURE FOR THE SALON OF 1888. 





“THE POACHERS.” BY ELIZABETH STRONG. SALON OF 
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III. 


SPEAKING of our houses, Owen Jones 
said that “the decorative arts should 
possess fitness, proportion and harmo- 
ny” in order to produce that “ repose 
which the mind feels when the eye, the 
intellect and the affections are satisfied.” 

Many a person has the elements nec- 
essary to bring about a truly artistic and 
decorative combination of objects. But 
alas! for the result obtained without 
knowledge of the subject. Such a cosey 
corner as is shown in the illustration on 
the opposite page might be arranged out 
of the every-day articles owned by almost 
any reader of this magazine. The ob- 
jects on the shelves of the bookcase are 
not in any way remarkable, but, such as 
they are, they are placed to advantage, 
and the result is a pleasing harmony. 
This same bookcase, the window-seat, 
the screen, the vases and the bric-a-brac could be composed, or, rather, not composed, 
so that the corner would be simply a jumble of individually interesting objects, that 
as a whole would produce a most unpleasant effect. There are persons who have 
the faculty of destroying utterly any artistic value a given article may possess by the 
position in which they will place it, even when impelled by the most honest desire to 
do the correct thing. This is disheartening, and when I see the most promising 
decorative material so jumbled together that it loses whatever distinctive character it 
may possess, or so isolated as to be dwarfed by its surroundings, I am half inclined to 
condemn wholesale the “ Art Idea” of the present day. Still, I have no wish to enlist 
ina battle for any set of dogmatic rules. My desire is simply to show how certain 
“« every-day articles” may be utilized and the best effects produced with them. Thanks 
to the progress in all branches of technical study, the knowledge of the decorative 
arts is much more widespread to-day than it was twenty years ago. But we must be 
careful that our superior knowledge in these matters over that of our fathers and 
grandfathers does not lead to the cultivation of mere ornate decoration which has 
neither use nor fitness. For example, we cannot follow slavishly any of the historic 
styles, for there 
is no one of them 
that will suit ex- 
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making of furniture, as in everything else, we may come to understand that true taste 
consists in appearing that which one is, and not that which one would wish to be.” 

This wish, so aptly expressed, has 
in a measure become realized in this 
country, but not in the manner that 
honest art workers desire. Although 
our furniture in a great degree has 
resumed the outlines of the better 
and older styles, modern specimens 
of the articles called “antique” are 
so shabbily put together that it does 
not take one long to find out that 
age has no part in them. 

The sketch for a writing-desk, 
given herewith—quite modern in 
manufacture but old in outline— 
will suggest how a touch of artistic 
feeling may impart to a few nec- 
essary and convenient pieces of 
furniture a character that may affect 
the whole room. 

A little decorative scheme that is 
available only where there is a 
charming prospect from some win- 
dow is shown in a smaller sketch. 
Such a picture has the advantage 
over any mere wall canvas, that it is 
constantly changing with the ever- 
shifting light from the skies. 

The walls, ceilings and floors of 
any room are first to be considered, 
and the treatment of these will be 
much modified by the less perma- 
nent decorations. 

No one colors, or should color, his walls until he has some notion of the pictures he 
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OLD-FASHIONED WRITING-DESK. 


‘can afford to place upon them. He probably knows before the house is up whether 


he will have oil paintings, or water-colors and engravings, etchings and photographs. 
Having this point established, it is possible to select colors which will compose well 
either with the richly-framed canvases, the more delicate aquarelles, or the modest 
prints in black and white. It is not possible to give any specific direction for such 
work that shall cov- 
er ali cases; but 
a few general 
schemes for color- 
ing suggest them- 
selves, and certain 
hints as to the best 
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homes should not 
be a matter of 
mere passing 
fashion. On the 
contrary, it should 
be one of pleasure 
and profit, which, 
if undertaken stu- 
diously, may do 
much to affect the 
art education of 
the entire house- 
hold. I do not 
think that this is 
too much to x 

claim; a sitting- 

room, the family gathering place where the wall spaces and the cofners, the window- 
seats and the ceiling, have each in turn received the same degree of careful consideration 
that a good business man would give to a question of investment, or the housewife 
bestows upon the permanent comforts of her children, must certainly have a marked 
influence upon the inmates. We must live amid such surroundings daily ; and the 
moral influence that they exert, whether for good or bad, is an established fact which 
cannot be ignored by the intelligent householder. Nowadays we are prone to throw 
away money upon pretentious articles, which have little, if any, real artistic merit, and 
to content ourselves with adopting the dogmas of a particular school as infallible, 
forgetting that the decoration of the home, to be truly artistic, must afford comfort 
without ostentation. Viollet-le-Duc gives us in his “ Mobilier Frangais” a truth in 
regard to furniture that is applicable to all house decoration—*“ Among all these cheap 
splendors of false taste and false luxury, we are delighted when we find a seat really 
well made, a good oak table thoroughly strong on its legs, woollen curtains which 
really look like wool, a comfortable and solid chair, a cupboard which opens and shuts 
well, showing us inside and out the wood it is really made of, and the object for 
which it is intended. Let us hope for a return to those healthy ideas, and that in the 
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TOP OF A DOOR AND SIDE PANELS TREATED WITH A DESIGN IN COPPER NAILS, 





methods of using 
them to bring about 
agreeable results. 

If it be possible 
to rely upon the 
painter whom you 
will employ for 
taste, it will be 
safe to trust him 
with your general 
scheme for the 
apartment or apart- 
ments, and then 
your enjoyment will 
be materially in- 
creased if you let 
him alone. He will produce a harmonious result from his own experience, but if 
interfered with he will not be successful. 

As a rule, this mode of procedure is not possible, and one is obliged to waste many 
hours and expend much patience upon the subject before the artistic fabric is com- 
pleted, through the medium of the ordinary house painter. 

If then, realizing the trouble that it will entail, you gather together the necessary 
samples of color from such sources as are available—I have used woven materials if | 
considered that they furnished the exact tone I desired—and settle upon the desired 
elements which are to produce the artistic whole, give these to the painter, and insist 
upon the exact colors, mixed according to your eye, not his. Hold to your scheme, 
even though he tell you that it is an “ unheard-of combination,” and it will probably 
be a success. If you allow him to substitute a different tone for any one of your 
colors, the unities will be lost, and failure will be the inevitable result. 

Of course this heroic treatment of the painter is out of the question with an experi- 
enced colorist, and, on the other hand, it is equally impossible for one unacquainted 
with colors to dictate even to an ordinary house painter. I have found the following 
schemes for coloring quite successful in practice, and they will afford suggestions for 
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other conditions than those under which they have 
already been employed. 

The floor, in one case, is stained or painted a dark 
brown; the wood-work, such as doors, door trims, 
window casings, etc., if hard wood, is a natural oak; if 
soft wood, it is painted warm brown, light in tone. The 
walls up to the frieze line are a soft red, almost a terra 
cotta color. The difference between terra cotta red and 
other reds is that the yellow tone predominates in the 
first and is modified in the others by the introduction of 
a little blue. A plain terra cotta wall without stencil is 
an excellent background for etchings, engravings and 
the like. The frieze and ceiling for such a wall may be 
deep cream-color, not approaching lemon yellow, which 
does not fall into accord with such a red, but warm and 
deep in tone, Over this a stencil design of gold or a 
deeper yellow, which shall be close and fine, will give a 


attractive, especially if the walls are hung with a deep 
crimson red paper, having a strongly outlined pattern in 
some shade of the same color. Over this let there be a 
delicate yeliow ceiling—omit the frieze altogether—orna- 
mented as much as is possible with gold or deep yellow. 
Such coloring will require considerable space and light 
to make it effective, and it will be suitable only for a 
large apartment where there are many gilded picture 
frames and ornaments. The suggestion in the ac- 
companying illustration, showing the top of a door with 
the curtains and pole, might be advantageously applied 
to such a-room. The broad, flat panels of the door 
trim could be treated with a design in copper nails, as 
shown, or the design could be painted directly upon the 
wood with a decorative design, employing only low 
tones of color. If more variety is desired, the ground- 
work may be gilded and the painting treated with 
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As opposed to the delicate coloring of this room, let 
us suppose the floor to be stained or painted a very dark 
brown—almost black—with the woodwork the same hue, 
only bordering upon the brown shade rather than the 
green. Paint the walls a strong, dull yellow and cover 
them with a copper bronze, stencil pattern. Let the 
ceiling be bronzed over the whole surface and the pat- 
tern laid on in brown and yellow tones of paint. 

Each of the above schemes is susceptible of many 
variations, and each may be elaborated or simplified to 
suit the taste of the owner or the conditions under which 
the decorator is working. 

Wall-papers are an excellent decorative material, and 
are not to be overlooked even in the most elaborate 
mansion. But the subject is so vast, and each problem 
presented contains such unique elements, that it may be 
well to leave the reader to make his own selection from 
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SUGGESTION FOR A COSEY CORNER IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


charming effect, and will do much to make the apart- 
ment cosey and attractive. 

A variation from this general scheme may be made 
by painting the walls a much darker and stronger tone 
of red, or putting a stencil of dark, rich red upon the 
dull red ground, and painting the ceiling and frieze a 
strong tone of yellow—not orange-color, but approaching 
it—and stenciling the former with silver bronze and the 
latter with gold or copper bronze. This will give a 
more noticeable wall and ceiling decoration, which would 
be in perfectly good taste in a large room, although it 
would be altogether too strong and forcible for a small 
one. 

A second scheme will be as follows: Let the floor 
have a natural wood finish or be painted light brown, 
the woodwork be stained dark green or painted an 
invisible green. The effect of this is unique and very 


more or less naturalistic feeling, both in color and design. 

The white paint of a few years ago was certainly a 
most unattractive feature of our house interiors ; but the 
fact that it was not well used at that time should not 
deter us from returning to it under more favorable con- 
ditions. With a yellow or Georgia pine floor treated to a 
good coat of varnish well rubbed down and the wood- 
work painted ivory white—not a blue white by any 
means—and a strong, well-designed yellow wall-paper, we 
may have as pretty a roomas possible. The ivory white 
woodwork will be made doubly attractive if the paint is 
applied with a mixture of varnish and white lead paint, 
and after each coat has become thoroughly dried and 
well rubbed down to a “dead finish,” the effect will 
be that of enamelled woodwork. The ceiling to such a 
room should be delicate yellow, with a white and gold 
tracery or stencil. 


the stock of the local paper-hanger, with the assurance 
that he will certainly find something that will suit him. 
If I have not much to say in regard to paper-hang- 
ings, tapestries and the like, it is not because I wish to 
be classed among those who overlook or condemn them 
as unfit for our houses. Far from it. I would remark, 
however, that some of the more ambitious of the wall- 
papers should be avoided except for ceilings and 
friezes.. I have especially in mind the high relief of 
some stamped and all flock papers, which gives count- 
less points upon the surface to hold and collect dust. 
Old tapestries, delightful in themselves and charming 
as they make an apartment, are after all but places to 
retain odors and hold dust. Anything that holds dirt 
and gases is essentially out of place upon the walls of 
our living rooms. I see no reason, though, why old 
pieces of tapestry aad old rugs—attractive in them- 
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selves—should not be stretched upon frames and hung 
as pictures or other works of art—so long as they are 
movable and can be readily cleaned. 

Another consideration than that of cleanliness arises 
as an argument against heavily-raised or embossed 
surfaces for walls. It is this: As soon as the walls be- 
come more than a background the pictures hung upon 
them lose their value in proportion as the wall becomes 
pictorial. Owen Jones 
well says: “One of the 
first principles to be at- 
tended to in adorning 
the walls of an apart- 
ment is that nothing 
should disturb their flat- 
ness,” and, further, “ the 
paper should serve as a 
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Blue and golden yellow again occur as principal col- 
ors in the fine ceiling of the hotel of M. Goldsmith, of 
which the central subject, Apollo with the horses of the 
sun, is reproduced herewith. The rest of the decoration 
comprises wall panels covered with arabesques and a 
cove richly decorated with figures, masks, vases, chil- 
dren bearing garlands, and ornaments of all sorts. 

It is to he remarked that few of the ceilings invented 
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with the necessity for those violent foreshortenings 
which, however much they may show the artist’s skill 
and knowledge of anatomy, are almost uniformly un- 
graceful. It was, perhaps, in part a reaction against 
these big ceilings, with figures seen by the soles of their 
feet, that produced the present complete indifference as 
to the position and surroundings of their work on the 
part of many painters of to-day. Galland has shown the 
true way for the reac- 
tion to take. 

In the exhibition at 
the Musee des Arts 
Decoratifs, in 1880, a 
salon was given up to 
the sketches and stud- 
ies of Galland, and 
was, while the exhibi- 
tion lasted, filled with 
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As has already been 
intimated, one of the 
most important decora- 
tive paintings by M. Gal- 
land is the great ceiling 
in the “ hotel” of Mme. 
Cassin, situated near the 
Arc de Triomphe. This 
ceiling, in its entirety, is 
oval, and it has been di- 
vided by the artist into a 
large number of com- 
partments, the centre one 
of which is again oval. 
In this medallion a figure 
of a woman detached 
against a blue sky and 
represented kissing a lit- 
tle cupid who is hovering 
by her personifies the 
sense of Touch. The 
other senses are shown 
doubly by female fig- 
ures, with cupids, in four 
large irregularly shaped 
spaces, and by figures of 
children in circular me- 
dallions between. The 
sense of Smell is repre- 
sented by a woman run- 
ning a string of amber 
beads through her hands, 
while one of her attend- 
ant cupids holds an in- 
cense-burner and an- 
other has a hound in 
leash. In the circular 
medallion is a child with 
a flower. Hearing is 
shown by a charming 
group of a woman list- 
ening to the prattle of a 
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architects and other 
professionals, all high- 
ly interested in study- 
ing his methods of in- 
vention and execution 
as there revealed. Cer- 
tain small studies in 
lead-pencil, showing 
how natural forms of 
stems and leaves may 
be transformed into 
columns and capitals 
and the like, especial- 
ly attracted attention. 
Others were composi- 
tions for ceilings, for 
friezes and medallions, 
of which we give some 
examples to show his 
manner of sketching. 
In May, 1873, Gal- 
land was named pro- 
fessor at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. His spe- 
cial branch of instruc- 
tion was to show the 
young painters, sculp- 
tors and architects how 
to work together in the 
production of great de- 
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t+ manner’ of teaching 


was with crayon in 
hand, and he impro- 
vised, as he went along, 
illustrations of his 
theme, showing, for 
example, how the space 
above a door might be 
acceptably filled with 
painting or sculpture 
or conventional reliefs, 
or with various com- 
binations of all three 
modes. Still, though 
personally much liked 
by his pupils, his teach- 
ing does not seem to 
have been highly re- 
garded bythem. The 
case would probably 
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her shoulder, while with 
one hand she motions to 
another to keep sstill. 
The correspondent geni- 
us in the circle has a 
bird and a pipe, while 
other musical  instru- 
ments are disposed about 
him. Sight has a woman 
arranging her hair by aid 
of a mirror held by her little attendant. The child near 
her is flashing the light from a polished shell. Finally, 
Taste has a woman with a drinking-horn and a baby 
eating. All these figures are in camaieu, a violet tone 
being used for the figure and a greenish gold for the 
background. The spaces between the medallions are in 
a lighter and yellower tone of gold, on which are disposed 
festoons and branches of foliage in light and dark blue, 
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DECORATIVE PANEL. BY P. V. GALLAND, 


by Galland show a single large space filled with a mul- 
titude of figures. As a rule, he keeps to the antique 
fashion of dividing up the space into panels or medal- 
lions, some of which would be seen at the proper angle 
from any part of the room. This sensible plan not only 
avoids the teasing effect of a large composition, which 
can only be properly seen by a single spectator standing, 
or perhaps lying, in a particular spot, but it does away 
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Galland has also 
been occupied at the 
Gobelins manufactory 
as adviser to the su- 
perintendent, his par- 
ticular business being 
to see that the designs 
of the artists were pro- 
perly carried out by 
the weavers. Other 
works undertaken for the State were the designs for the 
tapestries for the Elysée Palace, and the wall painting 
of the “ Preaching of St. Denis,” at the Pantheon. The 
whole of the conventional decoration of the Pantheon was 
also placed in his hands. In previous numbers of The 
Art Amateur mention has been made of Galland’s work 
in New York houses, through the agency of Herter 
Brothers, notably in the Vanderbilt mansions, 
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HAVARD’S DICTIONARY OF FURNITURE 


RETURNING to the interesting Dictionary of Furni- 
ture (J. W. Bouton), which we noticed in our last 
number, we find that billiards were known in France 
so long ago as 1353. The word billiard was then 
applied to the cue, and the ball was the “bille.” In 
Louis the Fourteenth’s time, the cue was curved and 
somewhat shovel-shaped at the end which rested on 
the table, and the left hand was held at about ten 
inches from it when making a stroke. There was a 
post near one end and a wicket near the other end of the 
table, instead of the pockets. That charming little piece 
of furniture, the “ bonheur de jour,” which has now come 
in fashion again, is well described and illustrated. It 
consists of a little table with a shallow drawer or recepta- 
cle for letters and paper, having a baize or velvet cov- 
ered top, which may be pushed back under the upper 
part, which serves as a small cupboard or cabinet, and 
the doors of which are often set with mirrors. The bou- 
doir of Marie Antoinette at Trianon shows a low man- 
tel of marble surmounted by a square mirror, with a 
bust of the queen and two Sévres vases for sole garni- 
ture. There is a low dado with oblong panels, framed 
with plain mouldings. The panels of the upper wainscot 
have slight borders of arabesques. The ceiling is painted 
with a circle of clouds. The furniture is in striped silk. 
The article on “ broderie” (embroidery) contains many 
historical details of curious interest, and figures a frieze 
showing a multitude of richly dressed personages in a 
garden of the sixteenth century; another, a century 
later, in wool, with panels of flowers in silk, and two 
models of embroidery on velvet for men’s waistcoats of 
the time of Louis the Sixteenth. 

The bureau made by Riesener for the monarch pre- 
ceding is illustrated in chromo-lithography, and is a 
beautiful piece of work in colored woods. The plate 
shows the back, which is the part most ornamented. 
There are two large panels in marquetry, bearing globes, 
books and laurels, a central one gilt and carved with 
cupids and a medallion of Minerva, and three smaller 
panels with inlays representing flowers and fruits, and 
with garlands carved and gilt. The sides, in addition to 
the marquetry, are ornamented with oval medallions of 
the Graces in 
porcelain, _fig- 
ures white on a 
ground of blue 
green. It is a 
cylinder bureau. 
It is interesting 
to find that the 
word _ bureau 
comes from a 
thick and com- 
mon sort of 
cloth which was 
anciently used, 
as serge or cot- 
ton velvet is 
now, to cover 
the writing-ta- 
ble. The bu- 
reau. as we 


know it seems 
to be due to the 
“ Précieuses ” of 
Moliére’s time, 
not, in this case, 
“ ridicules.” 

Some of the 
seventeen cabi- 
nets in ebony of 
Cardinal Maza- 
rin are described 
in the appro- 
priate article, 
and a_ similar 
one, covered with sculptures of scenes from the Odyssey, 
is shown in one of the colored plates. And the cabinet 
with thirty drawers, each containing some jewel in 
gold and diamond, which Louis the Fourteenth caused 
to be raffled for by thirty-one ladies of his court, receives 
honorable mention. The empty cabinet went to the 
dame who drew no other prize, and the affair cost the 
king 3000 pistoles. 

A nutcracker of the sixteenth century is worthy of 
notice. It is in iron, and consists of a hollow receptacle 
into which the nut is to be introduced and a screw which 


CENTRAL GROUP OF A CEILING PAINTED BY P. V. GALLAND 


is made to descend upon it by means of a wrought han- 
dle much like the key handles of the time. Collectors of 
porcelains will be indignant when they learn that celadon, 
one of the most esteemed of colors among them, takes 
its name from that of a ridiculous lover in the ridiculous 
romance “ Astrée.” It seems to have been taken as a 
synonym for “ insipid.” Of the many engravings of bed- 
rooms, the prettiest is that of Mme. du Deffand, which 
seems to have been made for the two pet cats who are 





DECORATIVE COMPOSITION BY P, V. GALLAND, 


romping about it. There is a little bookcase and a little 
secretaire next the fireplace, a corner cupboard with 
some cups and mugs, a floor of marquetry, and in an al- 
cove next the window, lined with damask, the bed, with 
figured curtains that hang straight to the floor. Not 
quite so cosey and without the alcove is Marie Antoi- 
nette’s bedchamber at Trianon. Like all the other rooms 
of that abode, it is low-ceiled, the walls wainscoted in 


le. 





the lower part and hung with white brocade, with bou- 
quets of flowers divided into panels by gilt wood up- 
rights in the upper. 


A YELLOW AND WHITE ROOM. 


Not long ago a gentleman wanted to give an agree- 
able surprise to his daughter coming home from school, 
and so commissioned Mr. Otis S. Leroy to decorate the 
third story back and small adjoining room in some 
simple but new and dainty way that would be likely 


IN THE HOUSE OF MR, GOLDSMITH, 








to please her. The result was extremely successful. 

“ The room was square with a low ceiling, three win- 
dows, two closet doors, a door to the bath-room, and 
folding doors to the second room. A stationary basin, 
together with a white marble mantelpiece, completed 
the original aspect of the place. The woodwork was 
painted ivory white and varnished. The windows were 
made to look higher by putting from the ceilings to the 
tops of the window casings transoms of thin strips of 
wood braided together and painted ivory white and var- 
nished. ‘Crazy’ cloth was nailed all round the room 
as a frieze. Cork paper—a heavy brown paper, with 
small pieces of cork glued to it—was cut out in a bold, 
renaissance design, and fastened on the frieze. A three- 





foot dado of crazy cloth was put on plain and covered 

with a diamond lattice work of small ivory white strips 

of wood. Between the frieze and dado a yellow material 

was plaited and furnished, top and bottom, with a fine 

bead moulding. The ceiling was covered with the same 

stuff shirred very full to the centre, a piece of wood the 

diameter of a small card-table covered in yellow and 

decorated with a design in ivory white. There were 

swinging poles at the closet doors, so when they opened 

the portiéres opened with them; these were yellow with 

white tassel edgings. Between the folding doors the 

hangings were of yellow brocade silk, and there were 
window curtains of white dotted muslin tied back with 

broad white satin ribbon. The sash curtains were of 
yellow silk, The wash basin was turned into a dressing 
table by having a carpenter make a wooden top which 

was movable, covered with dotted muslin and lace over 
yellow, in front of which hung a Venetian mirror. On 

the floor was a white straw matting covered with white 
bear-skin rugs. The main feature of the room was the 
bed, a small white and gold painted iron cot, with a rod 
and crane, over which was hung white Japanese silk, 
lined with dotted muslin, and there was a quilt with gold 
embroidery to match, The bed stood on a small platform 
about eight inches from the floor, with three wide but very 

shallow steps all round. The furniture, bureau, French 
bureau, cheval mirror, corner chairs and rocker were all of 
white and gold, upholstered in odd pieces of Louis XIV. 
silks, A bisque candelabrum was hung from the centre. 
The toilet cover for the bureau was made of cheap hem- 
stitched handker- 
chiefs,fastened to 

gether with inser- 
tion over yellow, 
with bottle mats 
and cushion to 
match, The sec- 
ond room, being 
dark, had a sky- 
light, woodwork 
painted pale gray 
green, a gay pa- 
per covered with 
large,good-natur- 
ed, jolly-looking 
flowers, an open 
fireplace, two 
old inlaid cab- 
inets filled with 
bric-a-brac, and 
an upright piano 
across the corner, 
where a most se- 
ductive light 
came down on the 
music in a way 
that absolutely 
implored one to 
practise. Turk- 
ish rugs were 
laid on a_ green 
matting in place 
of a carpet.” 


ENGLISH MARQUETRY. 


THE beautiful marquetry and cabinet work in the 
ebony piano-case and furniture designed by Alma- 
Tadema for the famous Greek music room in Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand’s house in Madison Avenue has 
proved an excellent introduction in this country for 
Messrs. Johnstone, Norman & Co., who have so skil- 
fully carried out the artist's ideas, With no other stock 
at present than a few specimen panels showing their 
carved and inlaid work, and a portfolio of drawings of 
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schemes of interior decoration, and of work actually 
executed for Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice, 
at Windsor Castle and St. James’s Palace, and for the 
Princess of Wales, at Marlborough House, the firm has 
opened a modest office in Fifth Avenue. There is 





hardly one of the panels referred to which would not be 
worthy of detailed description had we the space to give 
to the subject. It may be said generally that quite 
apart from the delicacy of the designs, and the good 
taste in the choice of the veneers, it is very rare to find 
in modern work of the kind such nicety of execution, 
the inlays so perfectly set, the lines so faultless. In an ex- 
ample in mahogany of English adaptation of Louis XVI. 
ornament, we have the carving in the natural wood, 
the surrounding lines richly gilt, and the stiles polished. 
Again, an Adams panel of Spanish mahogany shows 


the actual carving wholly untouched—a decided improve- 
ment on the practice of the cabinet-maker in our grand- 
father’s days when the carving on a piece of mahogany 
was usually waxed and so robbed of more than half its 


of a movable seat that he could place in the shade of a 
tree or at the entrance to his cave or hut. So there 
would arrive a time when the developing barbarian 
would grow distrustful of hiding his surplus provision, 
his fishing tackle, and his dried skins in a hole of the 
ground or in the hollow of a tree. His necessities, his 
instincts or his ingenuity would evolve a rude chest or 
box in which his treasures might be conveniently stored. 
A shelf—which would be but an amplified peg—would 
also be one of the early contrivances of barbarian life. 
An earthen pot, to hold seeds and trinkets, and the 
discovery—from the accidental ‘burning and hardening 
of a lump of clay—that a burned -pot would hold water 
would mark another advance toward civilization. The 
stool, the chest, the shelf and the pot of the primitive 
man and our amplifications mark the stride from bar- 
barism to nineteenth-century civilization. 

The stool has developed into manifold forms of use- 
fulness and beauty. We lengthen it for a double and 
triple accommodation, and call it a bench; we attach a 
supporting back, and call it a chair, We mount it on 
rockers, and its sway, without wind or waves, had such 
a contrivance been foreseen by a “medicine man,” 
might easily have passed for magic! Occasionally the 
stool is amplified in an imposing way: it is studded 
with jewels, enriched with inlays of ivory, gems and 
gold, made brilliant with colored lacquers, and cushioned 
and canopied with gorgeous hangings; it may be the 
throne of an Eastern despot, but it is only the decorated 
stool of the barbarian. We lengthen the stool, and 
cushion it with springs, and call it a lounge or a bedstead. 
A succession of low stools we call a stairway. When 
we raise its height and strengthen‘and elaborate its con- 
struction, adding shélves or drawers, as convenience or 
taste may suggest, we call it a table. It is no unpar- 
donable vanity to reflect that the Turk and the Chinese 
have not yet risen to that degree of civilization as to 
need a table. They still squat, where an American or 


European would feel degraded if not seated ! 
The chest of the barbarian has grown into many 




















with decorated doors and openings, supported by carved 
pillars, it is a cabinet. When the primitive chest is 
made very shallow, and four or five of them are framed, 
one above the other, it is called a chest of drawers. 
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The shelf grows into a bracket or bracket shelves, 
and, small or large, is often made handsome as well as 
convenient. Two or more shelves with a framed back 
and supporting pillars in front, perhaps with richly dec- 
orated cornice or cove, and shallow drawers under the 
lower shelf, become hanging shelves—an elaboration of 
the primitive idea suitable for a modern dining-room. 
A standing framework of shelves becomes a book- 
case, and with or without cupboards in the lower part, 
or protecting glass doors in the upper, is still nothing 
more than a development of the primitive shelf. 

It simplifies the construction of furniture to reduce it 
to its elements. One feature of the primitive chest, the 
lid, requires further investigation. Was it of a single 
slab? If soit would have been unnecessarily heavy 


and clumsy. A lid made of two or more thinner pieces 
of wood, cleated together at or near the ends, would 
probably be the next step; but, sooner or later, the lid 
of the chest or door of the cupboard would be made 








of a panelled frame, consisting of styles and an upper 
and lower rail, held together by being halved and pin- 
ned, or by mortise and tenon, with a lighter panel in the 


beauty. Panels of boldly-carved oak, suitable for library or 
dining-room, are shown somewhat darkened by fumiga- 
tion, but by way of finish are touched lightly with a waxed 
centre. 





brush. In contrast with such vigorous work is a dainty 
satin-wood panel, with pear-tree carvings and inlays 


of beef-wood, the whole forming an exquisite setting 
for an oval china plaque painted in old Sévres style, 
with an allegorical subject, by the famous Boulmier. 
Another has inlays of silver and brass, cunning- 
ly combined, on  cross-grained palm tree, which 
wood is polished and presents a singularly beauti- 
ful effect of dark stipple work on a light ground; on 
the same panel are also inlays of ebony, satin-wood 
and ivory, surrounded by a border of purple-wood, 
with inlays of brass and silver. We can describe 
but one other panel: it is of cedar, with centre 
of ebony—the design being executed in mother- 
of-pearl and ivory—with an outer band of rose- 
wood broken by a delicate flowing Renaissance hor- 
der design in ivory and mother-of-pearl, the whole 
panel being set in a frame of Coromandel-wood. 





PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGN- 
ING. 





V.—EVOLUTION OF MODERN FURNITURE 
FROM THE PRIMITIVE STOOL, CHEST AND 
SHELF. 


IT is not unreasonable to suppose that all 
our modern furniture and many of the conve- 
niences of a nineteenth-century household are 
but developments, modifications or amplifica- 
tions of the primitive stool, chest, shelf and 
earthen pot of the semi-barbarian. At one period in 
human history man’s only available seat was a stone, a 
log or an immovable stump. But he would not ad- 
vance far out of savagery before he would feel the need 
























END OF A LIBRARY STOOL. 


curious and elaborate forms. When of small dimen- 
sions, beautified by carving and delicately lined, it may 
well be called a casket. Turned on end, the chest be- 
comes a cupboard. When amplified into compartments, 


Thus-would be evolved the strongest and most 


economical form of door that has yet been contrived— 


a frame with a flush, sunk, or raised panel—constructive 
features that, perhaps, constitute one half of all the 
work executed at the cabinet-maker’s bench. 

The development of the stool must be left to conjecture, 
but the first advance from the immovable stump would 
probably be as simple a contrivance as a short stake driv- 
en into the ground in the most convenient povition, with 
a top fitted on by means of a hole whittled through the 
centre with a flint. But it would be stationary. The 
necessity of a movable seat would soon be felt, and 
the best conception of an intelligent barbarian would 
likely be akin to that which has been a thousand 
times repeated in “ backwood ” settlements—name- 
ly, a three-legged stool; and this invented, a four- 
legged one would soon follow. The speedy demolition 
of seats of this imperfect construction would soon 
show the necessity of supporting rungs for the legs. 
A frame, under the seat, into which the legs might 
be firmly set, would naturally follow, as in illustra- 
tion No. 5, or like the superior manner presented in 
illustration No. 6. A decorative form of this type 
of stool is given in illustration No. 7. 

A distinctly typical form of seat is effected 
by substituting solid ends, and introducing, in 
place of the four rungs, a central strengthen- 
ing rail. This seat admits of many varied 
forms for the ends, and gives opportunity for 
more elaborate decoration than the separate 
legs afford. The elaboration of these few types 

into chairs, benches and tables to satisfy the needs and 
varied tastes of people of different degrees of art culture 
explain, in great part, the thousand and one.varieties we 
see in the households of to-day. BENN PITMAN. 








WOOD-CARVING DESIGN FOR A PANEL, NATURALISTIC TREATMENT. BY BENN PITMAN. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 
WATER-COLORS. 





I.—PRELIMINARY PRACTICE FOR 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


_UEERLY enough, in painting land- 
scape the first conditions to which 
water-colors and oil colors respect- 
ively pledge us are directly opposed 
to each other. With the latter we 
proceed upon the supposition that 
all is in obscurity until we develop 
the picture by applying lights, just 
as the sun touches up and reveals 
the features of the landscape. On 
the other hand, when we go to work 
with water-colors, our fair paper 
represents a field of vision flooded 
with light. We guard it jealously, 
attend to its various.gradations, and 
introduce or apply the shadows. It 
is very important for us to learn to appreciate this 
wealth of light with which we set out. We have 
this essential part of the picture ready prepared for us, 
and if we only know how to treat it to advantage, it is 
sure to bring us success. 

The old methods of painting in water-colors were 
but poorly adapted to sketching from nature. Change- 
ful aspects were loath to wait for the repeating of delicate transparent washes. 
Securing good, strong, trustworthy studies in water-colors was by no means certain, 
and many resorted to making the first studies in oils and then copying them in water- 
colors. But this prevents the water-colors from responding directly to nature; they 
must get their inspiration from a medium with which they have no sympathy; and 
although they may draw somewhat upon memory and imagination, they never have 
the spirit that they would have if they were left to speak for themselves in the first 
place. 

Conservative water-colorists have always been slow to admit the legitimacy of em- 
ploying opaque colors. Of course beautiful effects may be produced with transpar- 
ent colors only; but one would have to work in a very limited way if confined to 
them. For the last few years we have aimed at desirable results without being fettered 
by old theories, and now water-color painting is fast gaining ground. 

Of the three kinds of colors that are made—the hard cakes, the moist colors in 








pans, and the moist colors in tubes—it is the last named that we want for work of - 


any magnitude, With these we can lay on our tints without fear of inadequate result. 
When any seem too transparent, Chinese white may be added to give them opacity. 
Naples yellow will do the same to some extent, and it does less injury to warm tones. 

Those who undertake landscape in water-colors must, by preliminary practice, 
acquire perfect command of the brush to ensure true delineation, and must learn to 
control color so that the harmonious toning of surfaces shall become a simple and 
certain matter, With a fair knowledge of drawing one soon finds that brush strokes 
are as easy to make as pencil strokes. 

Let any dark color be wet up until it flows freely, and after dipping in a brush and 
smoothing it to a nice point, try hair strokes, moderately heavy strokes and broad 
strokes until each can be produced readily and as the will dictates. Do not rest satis- 
fied with an effect that may happen to be respectable; unless it answers precisely 
to your aim, condemn it. 

The coloring of surfaces, the washes, require a great deal of practice. For this one 
must have good paper—almost as good as would be used for a picture. Whatman’s 
water-color paper of medium weight is the most desirable. Place a stretched canvas 
that is nearly as large as half a sheet of this paper ona table or desk, so that it may 
be inclined slightly toward the lap. The canvas is better than a drawing-board ; it 
will hold the paper closer to its surface, and not hasten its drying by absorbing mois- 
ture. The paper may be ruled off in oblongs about three inches in height and five in 
width. Immerse it horizontally in water, and let it lie for a quarter of an hour. 
Lift it out by two corners and hold it vertically until it about ceases to drip off ; then 
lay it carefully on the canvas. After smoothing it down with a damp sponge, to 
force out all air-bubbles and to take up water that may stand upon the surface, fasten 
it at the corners with thumb-tacks. Of course there must be no rough handling or 
rubbing that will injure the paper. In about ten minutes it will cease to show a shining 
wet surface and look velvety from thorough dampness ; then it is ready for color. 
Meantime have a strong color, say Prussian blue, wet up as thin as ink in a shallow 
dish or concave division of a palette. The pool must contain as much as a small 
wineglassful. Keep a piece of old soft muslin at hand to press the brush on when 
it is necessary to rid it of color or water; also a cup of clear water. Take a first- 
class red sable water-color brush of about the thickness of an ordinary leadpencil, 
charge it with as much color as it will hold without dropping, and proceed with a view 
to coloring the upper left-hand oblong with a perfectly even tone. Carry the brush 
slowly across the top from the left to the right—it should leave a line slightly ponded 
at the lower edge. There is probably enough color in the brush for one or two more 
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passes—let them be closely parallel, so as to take up all ponding. Renew the color 
as often as necessary, but always in beginning at the edge. With the last stroke the 
brush must not be full enough to leave any ponding of the line, as that would dry 
deeper in tone. Of course the first oblong will not be a perfect success, but do not 
try any touching up; that is fatal. Take the next and the next, until the color can 
be laid on without break or variation. Stir the color frequently that it may not settle 
at the bottom. Now begin an oblong, with a view to making it stronger at the lower 
edge. This is done by passing the lines more closely, so as to encourage an ac- 
cumulation of color at the lower part instead of spreading out the ponding edges 
of succeeding lines. Also the canvas may be inclined more toward a vertical posi- 
tion. Repeat this style of coloring until some beautifully shaded oblongs are produced. 
Next reverse this process and shade some oblongs off to white at the lower part. 
This is done by dipping the brush for the last few passes in clear water instead 
of color, thus allowing it gradually to lose all-its color. Another style of shade is to 
have one or the other side of an oblong fade to white by letting the strokes fall short 
a little space, and as soon as all are laid on passing a clear water brush along verti- 
cally to soften the broken ends of the strokes off on the white. 

The paper will be filled up with oblongs of four styles. If they are imperfect in 
many ways, it is best to take another piece of paper and start anew; but if their 
principal fault is feebleness of tone, they may, after drying thoroughly, be washed a 
second time. Turn the face of the paper down upon the canvas, and pass an evenly 
wet sponge over the back, making parallel strokes over the entire surface, then cross- 
ing them at right angles, the sponge having been dipped and squeezed often enough to 
ensure its giving an even amount of dampness. ‘Tack the paper on the canvas again, 
smoothing it down with a piece of dry soft muslin, and the washes may be repeated. 

This kind of practice should be kept up daily until sufficient skill is attained to 
warrant one in attempting to imitate objects or some simple effects in nature. 

The following colors are essential. The English (Winsor & Newton’s) and the 
German (Schoenfeld & Co.’s, Dusseldorf) are equally good. 


Chinese white. Chrome yellow. 


Burnt Sienna. | “deep. 

“© Umber. | Emerald green. 
Indigo. | Ivory black. 
Light red. | Naples yellow. 
Indian ‘‘ | Lemon ‘* 
Cadmium (orange and | Vermilion, 

pale). | Prussian blue. 
Asphaltum, Antwerp ‘ 
Brown madder. French ‘ 
Raw Sienna. Charcoal gray. 
Sepia. Cobalt. 


Crimson lake. 
Rese madder. 


Zinober greens, 1, 2, 3. 
Van Dyck brown, 


The student will also need several of the best red sable brushes, one of each size; 
a few small camel’s-hair brushes and a few large bristle brushes; one or more 
palettes with concave compartments; some blotting-pads; a fine, soft sponge and 
water-color paper for trying effects. H. C, GASKIN, 


CHARCOAL DRAWING. 





III.—THE VIEWS AND PRACTICE OF MR. F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 

“TI was led to take up charcoal by reading a little book of Lalanne’s,” Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith said recently in response to an inquiry as to his methods in charcoal. 
“I had previously practised water-color for some years, and on reading Lalanne’s 
book, it struck me that something other than what he recommended might be done, 
and I set out todo it. Here is one of my first efforts”—showing a drawing of a 
wood interior with a rocky foreground. “You will see that the values are not 
correct, and that the foreground especially is lacking in character. Yet it is a step 
on the right road, though you will see at once that it is not the road pursued by most 
of the French charcoalists. They use the stump everywhere, in all the planes. Here 
I used it very little; and though I make more use of it now, I still try to preserve 
as much as possible of the first gritty tone laid on with the flat of the charcoal. 
Lalanne uses a creamy white paper; Appian a paper specially made for him, a little 
grayer than Lalanne’s, but still white. They cover this paper completely down with 
a rub of charcoal to begin with, and are compelled to begin at once with the stump, 
in order to get a proper atmospheric effect in the sky and distance. Now I usea 
gray French paper.” 

“ Ribbed ?” 

“Yes, ribbed. It is composed, as you will see if you put a piece of it under the 
microscope, of bits of blue, red and yellow, the blue greatly predominating. That 
gives atmosphere of itself—the blue-gray tone of the paper—and I let it stand for 
anything in the distance or middle distance with the value of which it corresponds. 
There is no need then to subdue the texture of the charcoal overmuch in order to get 
distance. The paper gives it with a little help.” 

“ But the high lights ?” 

“Chalk—a morsel of chalk—an atom of chalk, as a rule. I will come to that. 
The first thing I look for (having selected a subject) is that part of it which comes 
nearest the tone of the paper. It may be the sky, a distant range of hills, it may even 
be a flat, gray rock in the foreground. But it seldom happens that this is not in some 
part so much lighter or darker than the tone of the paper as to require some modulation. 
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Then, in the first case, chalk; in the second, charcoal. 
Have you seen the gelatine prints of my ‘Old Lines in 
New Black and White,’ illustrating Lowell’s ‘ Under the 
Willows’ ?” 

“I think not ; but I would prefer to see the originals.” 

“I can show you a few of the originals, but only a 
few. These gelatine prints are, however, wonderfully 
accurate. They reproduce even the grain of the paper. 
See, here is an example which will help you to a better 
understanding of my method.” (A rocky hillside with 
trees and moss-covered bowlders against a cloudy sky.) 
“ The whole scene—that is, all of its principal masses, 
was darker than my paper. Therefore a tone of 
charcoal, used flat, broadside on over everything, 
to begin with. But some portions of the sky 
were as light as the paper; they were 
taken out with bread. I often work 
bread in one hand, charcoal in the 
other; or, when necessary, chalk re- 
places the bread. Very well! the thumb 
was passed over most of the rest of the 
drawing. But here you see, leading 
down from this mossy rock on the sum- 
mit of the hill, is a slope covered with 
shingle. The first rough application of 
the charcoal gave just the tone and the 
texture for that, and it was not touched. 

That is the great secret in charcoal 
drawing—to know when and where to 
stop. Then, the face of the rock, being 

in shadow and needing a softer texture, 

was rubbed down with the stump-paper. 

The paper stump was also used liberally 

in the sky; and very likely—I can’t re- 
member everything, as one does not 
work by rule, you know—I used some 
other expedient to lighten it and give 

it more atmosphere. Perhaps I blew 

on it. Perhaps I passed a soft hand- 
kerchief over it. The rich dark moss 

on the rock, the bark of the trees and 

the foreground were laid in vigorously 

with the butt of the soft charcoal; the 
broken lights in the foreground, leaves, 
twigs, were taken out with a bit of bread. 
The merest touch of chalk, here and there, lifted 
out my foreground, as you see—and there we are.” 

“ But different subjects require different treatment.” 

“Of course they do. Here is a scene near the Bronx, 
for instance (a wood interior). It is almost all stumped 
down ; there: is hardly any of the grit of the charcoal left. 
Yes, there is, here, in the bark on this birch-tree. The 
rest was all gone over with the palm of the hand. Then 
the stump — buckskin— immediately separating the 
masses of foliage and throwing those worked over be- 
hind the others. Then the butt of the charcoal to get in 
the blacks. Then the bread ; this old grass in the fore- 
ground was twisted out with the bread; and that long 
streak of light, where the sun gets down between the 
trees in the middle distance, was taken out with it to 
make place for the chalk, which, in this case, was used 
boldly to give the difference of 
value required between sunlight 
and shadow. Yet a mere touch 
of solid chalk on this spray in the 
foreground is sufficient to lift it 
out from that film of chalk in the 
background, 

“I often wish that a lot of 
strong fellows—figure men, inte- 
rior painters, all sorts—would take 
up charcoal seriously,”. Mr. Smith 
went on, “and show the public 
what can be done with it. Every- 
thing canbe done. Flesh? Noth- 
ing can render flesh like charcoal. 
And it is as good for still life; 
for stuffs, glass, porcelains—yes, 
everything you see about you. No 
other medium is so immediately 
responsive to the artist’s demands upon it. A touch 
modifies its texture and darkens or lightens any part at 
pleasure. A breath will lighten in any required degree 
the whole or a great part of a drawing at once. If 
you have a thing just right you can fix it instantly 
with a spray from your atomizer, and go on with the 
rest. There are no outs. It is as easy as talking, when 
you know how, and there is no stopping for anything. 
All of your time is profitably employed—no time to cool 
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off and be thrown out of the humor while satin: for a 
wash to dry. In etching, you must wait till next day 
to see the result of your work. In oil-painting, you 
must often wait as long before you can paint over a 
tone once laid. But in charcoal work there is no dead 
time. Accordingly, the frenzy of production is greater, 
and the same man is more an artist when working in 
this way than at any other time. He does more work 
and better. 

“ That brook scene over there; I did that and four 
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DECORATIVE PANEL FOR A BATH-ROOM, 


other drawings of the same size and complexity of sub- 
ject in a day. Sitting on my camp-stool, on a rock in 
the middle of the stream, I did one drawing ; shifted 
my seat a little and did —— ; turned about and did 
a third, and so on. It was growing dark before I knew 
it. I did not think I had been working hard ; but when 
I got up to start for home I found myself pretty well 
played out. 

“ But the trouble is that there is practically no out- 
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DECORATIVE DESIGN FOR A PIANO FRONT OR FOR A MUSIC-ROOM PANEL. 


put for charcoal drawings than what is afforded by re- 
productions for books or magazines. And no reproduc- 
tion can quite give the velvety richness, the gritty 
strength and all the intermediate qualities of charcoal. 
Yet these gelatine prints are very good. I still have 
the original of this windmill. How closely everything 
is reproduced !” 

“Some of the effect is lost, however, and there is, 
perhaps, a slight gain in tone.” 
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“That's it. The drawing was done for reproduction, 
and the high lights on the mill and sails were loaded 
on more heavily than they would be if the drawing were 
done solely for its own sake, as I knew that some of 
this exaggerated effect would be lost. But here is a 
drawing done without thought of reproducing it, and 
here is the gelatine print afterward made from it.” 

“ Strange to say, it seems in this case that the gela- 
tine print has stronger darks and lights.” 

“It seems so; but, of course, it isn’t so. The darks 
and lights seem stronger because the gelatine print has 

failed a little in the middle tints. You never can tell 

just where it will fall behind the drawing. A good 
deal depends on the printing. In the case of a 
delicately-toned drawing, a little too much 
pressure in one place and too little in an- 
% other in the printing may completely 
oe change the broader relations of light 
“Oa and dark.” 


> ne “ How does wood-engraving compare 
ac with process work in reproducing clar- 
coal drawings ?” 

“Not well, as a rule. 
engravings are on too small a scale, and 
the engravers seem to lose the grit and 
to make everything woolly in texture. 
Mr. Dana, of Boston, is, however, mak- 
ing an experiment on a large scale in 
reproducing a drawing of mine of the 
full size on wood, and I have great hopes 
of it.” 

“What are your ordinary range of 
textures ?” 

“The strongest, as I have said, is 
simply the first rub of the charcoal al- 
lowed to stand. Next comes the texture 
obtained by passing the palm of the 
hand or the thumb over that, rubbing it 
in. Then the buckskin stump. Then 
the paper stump. The paper stump 


Most wood- 


gives the finest texture ordinarily re- 
quired. But at times you come across 
puzzling textures which none of your 
ordinary means will serve to imitate. You 
must invent something to meet the case. I 
was once bothered by an effect of scattered, 
sparkling light on a branch of foliage in the mid- 
dle ground. I could not leave the grit for it; that 
would be too rough. But any stumping or rubbing 
in would make it too soft. I thought of my coat- 
sleeve; it would not do. I happened 
to look down and saw some dried moss on the ground 
at my feet ; picked up some of it; pressed it against my 
drawing, twisted it a trifle, and I had what I wanted. 
Sometimes it will do, for similar effects, to break your 
bread freshly and press it against the drawing without 
having moulded it as usual.” 


Sponge—no. 


“ About fixing ?” 

“Make your own fixative, by the gallon or the keg, of 
shellac and alcohol—one third shellac to two thirds 
Apply a very light spray over the whole draw- 
It does not 


alcohol. 
ing, and let it dry. 
take long. Then go over the 
darker parts only. The very 
darkest, where the charcoal is 
quite loose, may require four or 
five coatings; but a drawing can 
usually be fixed in ten minutes. 

“Of course, it is understood,” 
Mr. Smith called out to his de- 
parting visitor, over the balustrade 
of the stairs, “that for a man to 
use charcoal in the way that we 
have been speaking of, he must be 
at the end of his training, not at 
the beginning. And he must 
work like a steam-engine. If he 
stops to think he may as well stop 
altogether.” 

ALL painting in water-colors upon surfaces different 
from paper requires the utmost nicety of handling, clear 
perception of what the work is to be, and the instinct to 
know when to let tt alone. A little too much manipulation 
will destroy the effect of the whole. On paper mistakes in 
color may frequently be washed out by holding the work 
over a bowl and dashing water over the part with 
But this can never be done with 
Mistakes must remain, 


a clean sponge. 
decorative work. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 








RAWING and 
painting teach- 
ers divide into 
three 
classes. 





There are a 
few artists 
of reputa- 
tion who 
may now 
and then be 
induced to 
take pupils 
of unusual promise ; there are the pseudo 
teachers, who have sprung up like mush- 
rooms and identified themselves with 
popular art; and between these stand 
many artists of both sexes, who make 
teaching a part of their regular work. 
It is to this class, or rather to those who are to be numbered with it, that these 





words are addressed. 

If a young artist could climb surely and swiftly to the top of the ladder, and sell his 
pictures readily for good prices, he would hardly stop to think about teaching ; but as 
this is not a common experience, there are many who are glad to give up a portion of 
their time to the training of pupils. If the work is in an art school, where the students 
understand that they must fall in with an established method, the teacher’s way is 
clear; but if it is in a private class—made up, we will say, of young ladies of the 
period—the case is very different. It is seldom that the average pupil really wishes to 
study; she takes lessons because it is fashionable, and because she wishes to produce 
something for immediate display. Working for the sake of future achievement is quite 
foreign to her thought. Another young lady, a younger one usually, really thinks 
that she is in earnest ; she has an incipient love for art, perhaps has some talent, but 
she lacks the culture which is necessary to make her appreciate what study means ; 
she is probably anxious to take up figure painting at once, and regards preliminary 
work as a device for wasting time. She tries to be docile, but her desires are so far 
beyond the simple studies that she is allowed to make, that the chances are she will 
desert, and go to some one who will teach her wonderful things in three lessons. 

These two varieties represent a large proportion of the pupils who wish to become 
amateurs. 

One of our senior academicians tells the following regarding ,his experience in 
teaching: Many years ago he lived in Albany and had charge of the studios in three 
young ladies’ schools there. They brought him in a certain income, and he persevered, 
term after term, in trying to give faithful instruction, and, at the same time, to meet 
the wants of principals and pupils. This forced him into a compromising course, 
which finally disgusted him ; and one Friday night he sat down and wrote a neat letter 
of resignation to principal No. 1, made copies of it for principals Nos. 2 and 3, and 
hurried, while his resolution was strong, to despatch the missives. Then he was free! 
But how he was to live he did not know, for his reputation was not established, and 
his pictures sold slowly. However, he did live—and is now famous. 

To be a teacher of art in the popular sense, one must have the most imperturbable 
and optimistic disposition. One needs a hundred per cent more of patience than the 
music-teacher does, for pupils in music start with at least one essential idea—they 
know they must work for themselves, and get credit only for what they do themselves. 

The greatest difficulty that all teachers of drawing and painting meet with is the 
desire that pupils have to rush on to work that is far beyond their ability. They want 
pictures—pictures, not studies! If they are gratified, the teacher must do a most 
unreasonable amount of “touching up.” If one is fortunate enough to have a class 
where pupils of this kind are in the minority, and he knows that if a little rigorous 
treatment drives them away they can be spared, then a better state of things may be 
brought about. Here is an instance of a teacher's pursuing an independent course. A 
young lady who had spent a few years at a distant boarding-school, brought home, 
after graduating, a number of very creditable pictures ; and the next year she"entered 
the studio of a large city school, expecting to distinguish herself further. In accord- 
ance with an invariable rule in this school, her bill was paid in advance for the year. 
When her easel was set up, she expressed the most ambitious intentions, but, to her 
consternation, the teacher quietly waived what she said, and placed a few apples 
before her for astudy. As she was let aloneand given a chance to work, she concluded 
to try, for that once. Day after day she renewed her efforts, yet the result was far from 
flattering. There was no touching up by the teacher; the study, such as it was, 
showed what the pupil was really equal to. When the next lesson came, these apples 
were removed and the same number of fresh ones were put in their place. The young 
lady was told that she could try again and see how much better she could do. 
This was too much! She went to the principal and informed her that she had decided 
to withdraw from the class. She presumed that the money for the balance of the year 
would be refunded. But this was a mistake ; even mamma’s visit to the principal did 
not bring about any such adjustment. Finally, the young lady resumed. There was 
another apple study, a little better than the first. Various studies followed, but none 
were ever hung where they would be compared with the work of previous years, 
although the name of the last teacher stood much higher than that of the first. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is a nice matter to judge how far one ought to 
bend to pupils in order to satisfy them and retain them. With a case in my own 
experience I found, when'I fancied I was exercising the greatest consideration, that it 
was altogether misapplied. I had been engaged to take charge of the studio of the 
—— Academy, at the beginning of the second term. The principal took the earliest 
opportunity to give me confidential advice regarding two of the pupils: “ There is 





Miss A——, the daughter of A——, the banker; she has talent, but sheis indolent, 
and accustomed to doing about as she pleases. You will have to use some tact in man- 
aging her. Then there is Miss B——; she is an orphan, and poor, and I do not 
charge her anything extra for painting. She has done some excellent work, but she 
is moody, and wants to be held right up to the mark ; she cannot expect her whims 
indulged under the circumstances.” 

In becoming acquainted with the class, somehow I confounded these two young 
ladies. ‘‘ Indeed, Miss A—— has talent,” I thought, ‘‘ and so far she is anything but 
indolent.” As to Miss B——, her mood seemed to be one that meant doing almost 
nothing, until I acted upon the principal’s advice—“ to hold her right up to the mark.” 
When at last I discovered that the latter was Miss A and the former Miss B—, 
I made no change in my policy, for both were doing remarkably well. As the mistake 
seemed to have been such a happy one, I confessed it to the principal. ‘“ Why!” he 
said, “‘ Miss A—— must have been astonished into obedience! So it was by getting 
the cases mixed and changing the remedies, that you cured them both. Well! Iam 
glad I didn’t know it at the time!” 

It would be gratifying if in all cases strict justice would answer as well as the 
thoughtful tact that teachers feel constantly called upon to exercise. It does answer 
with a model pupil—that is, one who has sufficient culture to know what is desirable, 
and is willing to work to attain it. Such, unfortunately, are not very numerous; but 
it is a wayward fancy that cannot find something adapted to it in these times; the 
various departments of modern decorative art offer safe opportunities for those who do 
not care for regular study. 

The teacher must encourage his own versatility if he would control the vagaries of 
the esthetic idea of the day. - He must see that the principles of art are not violated ; 
he must teach the unwary to discriminate between the true and the false, and warn them 
against the allurements of meretricious work. 

Many who are looking forward to teaching feel that the most vexing question is 
how to get pupils. They naturally think that large cities are the places where pupils 
are plenty. Yes; but teachers are also plenty. Too many flock to the cities. Young 
teachers stand a far better chance in small towns. Those who find that nothing can be 
done in their own neighborhoods will do best by seeking engagements in schools that 
are remote from the great centres, either where resident teachers are employed, or 
where several schools may be visited in turn. Principals usually apply to the school 
agencies for teachers. There are a few reliable agencies, and through them a good 
teacher can hardly fail - 
to secure a school stu- 
dio, if the question of 
locality is not allowed 
to hinder. 

“ THE PROFESSOR.” 
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ART NOTES AND 
HINTS. 

WHEN composing a 
picture, some of the 
most notable artists 
make sketches in clay 
of the several groups 
of which it is to con- 
sist, or of the principal 
figures. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, President of 
the Royal Academy, is 
in the habit of doing 
this, and some of his 
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DRAPERY should al- 
ways be made to in- 
dicate the form be- 
neath it, and thé folds, 
as far possible, 
should be simplified. 
Separate and repeated 
studies of drapery on a 
lay figure are excellent 
practice. The folds 
once arranged remain 
in the same place, and 
therefore give one the 
opportunity of studying 
at leisure certain laws 
that govern the forms 
of folds under given 
conditions. A_ long 
piece of white cashmere 
wound around the lay 
figure in sweeping lines 
will furnish an excellent 
lesson. If required to 
fall heavily or to cling, it is necessary that the drapery should be somewhat dampened. 


*. * 
* 


MODELS sometimes receive high pay for posing in drapery made thoroughly damp 
to simulate clinging garments. In sculpture the figure is invariably modelled first, and 
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“THE FLOWER GIRL.”” BY MADELEINE LEMAIRE. 


FROM HER WATER-COLOR DRAWING. 
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the drapery is put on afterward. For 
useful hints on the study of drapery, 
Flaxman’s lecture on the subject may 
be read with advantage. 


*  * 
* 


IT should be borne in mind in util- 
izing studies taken from life in the 
studio that they cannot well be adapt- 
ed for out-of-door subjects, because 
the effect of light and shade in the 
open air must needs be entirely dif- 
ferent from that in a studio. In the 
studio everything is done to concen- 
trate the rays of light, thereby considerably strengthening shadows which would 
be hardly perceptible in the open air. 

* * 
* 

A PENCIL-DRAWING may be reproduced line by line, by the simple process of 
heating a few globules of mercury, placing the drawing over the fumes, and then laying 
on it a sheet of white paper previously sensitized with a solution of platinum. 


* * 
* 


JUDGMENT is required in choosing the exact position of a model in relation to the 
light cast upon it. The greatest amount of relief obtainable should be aimed at. If 
you have a northern light it will not vary, but if your light comes from the south, paper 
blinds are necessary to counteract the variation made by the earth in moving around 
the sun. According to Leonardo da Vinci, you should place your model so as to 
produce upon the ground a shadow as long as your model is high. This rule is, of 
course, not arbitrary. 

+ * 

IT is an excellent plan to begin early to make a collection of studio properties. It 
is a great thing to have a good supply of costumes stored away ready for use. This 
need not be such an expensive matter as it appears at first sight, especially for a woman 
artist with nimble fingers and a little ready wit. A cast-off dress of rich brocade or 
velvet will make as good a costume practically as new material, and with a little 
adaptation it can generally be made to suit some particular period. 


* * 
* 


For picturesque costumes, material in the way of odds and ends can be collected 
when one is travelling abroad. Rough sketches can be taken of the style of dress 
worn by the peasantry of different nations, and from these notes costumes can after- 
ward be made. Accessories such as wooden sabots or peculiar head-gear and orna- 
ments can be bought on the spot for a small outlay, and subsequently when used 
in a picture will give a degree of reality to the ensemble impossible for the artist to 
obtain without them. 

*,¢ 

‘‘GLAZING is more generally available for figure painting than for landscapes,” 
Hamerton says, “ because ‘it spoils the effect of distance by taking away atmosphere. 
It is most useful of all in dark figure pictures, such as the portraits of Rembrandt, 
where great depth that you can see into is required. In landscape it is of little use in 
skies and distances, but is often employed with great effect in foregrounds, in foliage 
especially. . . . The depth of the dark hollows under foliage, where the shadows hide 
themselves from the hot sun, and the transparence of green leaves and grass which 
have the sunshine in their very substance, are given quite well by glazing, and cannot 
be imitated at all in any opaque color. So with transparence of new water, such as 
pools in mountain streams, a very able painter can suggest it to the mind without a 
glaze, but glazing allows him to give the very transparence itself. There is another 
great technical advantage in the use of glazing, which is, that it allows a strong con- 
trast between the parts of the picture where it is abundantly employed, and those where 
it is employed sparingly or not at all.” 

* e * 

VARNISHED wood will not receive water-colors unless thick gum-arabic or water- 
color varnish is used for a medium. But the fine white wood of which many articles 
are made for decoration can be readily painted in water-colors, using gum or ox-gall 
for a medium. Wash the brush carefully when the color is changed. 

* x * 
From “ A Treatise on Pastel Painting” (F. Weber & Co.). 

THE freshness and purity of the pastel forming its chief merit, care should be 
taken not to injure the paper. Wrong shades or faulty outlines may be removed with 
a proper brush or a piece of pointed rubber without altering the rest, especially the 
mass of the shades. 


os 
* 


IN pastel portraits avoid using the lakes too freely. Vermilion is preferable in the 
composition of tones, and the heavy shades may be modified by overlaying them with 
blue and carmine, the only way to secure transparency at pleasure. Do not make too 
much use of the fingers in blending the colors, as this would destroy the transparency 
and softness, the richness and fulness which belong to the pastel. It is by hatchings 
that the effect is secured. The finger should only be used to merge the tones one into 


the other and so lightly as not to injure the paper. This light rubbing being done, © 
the delicacy of the tones should be restored by crisp touches. When all the light and 
dark places are indicated, a brown red pastel is used for the shaded part of the nose, 
the darkest part of the eyebrow, and the under part of the lips, and this warm color 
gives life to the whole. 

* - * 

PASTEL frotté (rubbed) is done as follows: After having outlined the subject 
with red or black crayons, the shades are marked off with a stump and Sauce 
crayon ; then the crumbled pastel is rubbed lightly on to make the tint. The nostrils, 
eyes, mouth, hair and eye-brows are accented with half-hard pastels; the last 
touches are hatchings with the half-hard pastel, lightly accented. This, with the fine 
dotting which finishes the work, gives warmth to the tone and drawing. The best 
paper for this kind of pastel is parchment paper of a light shade. The stumps may 
be cork, gray paper or elder-pith. 

* ~ 
* 
From ‘* How to Paint on Tapestry ” (M. T. Wynne). 

A GREAT bar to the progress of tapestry painting in this country has been the 
introduction of an imitation produced by means of painting on tapestry canvas in oils 
thinned with turpentine. This kind of work more properly belongs to scene painting, 
and should not be confounded with the use of dyes. Oils applied to tapestry canvas 
clog up the texture, render the material harsh and invariably lack the softness so 
essentially belonging both to woven and painted tapestries. It will perhaps be well 
to warn the reader that at some stores oil paints thinned with turpentine so as to be 
quite liquid are sold for tapestry colors and labelled as such. They can, however, 
be distinguished at a glance, being mostly opaque, whereas the genuine dyes are 
transparent. 

* * 

REMEMBER that throughout allowance must be made for the colors drying lighter ; 
the mere act of moistening the canvas with plain water makes it several shades 
darker. Experience soon teaches the difference in value of a tint when dry. 

* 

IN finishing up, a brilliant effect can be gained in the prominent parts of a picture 
by the use of a steel eraser or sharp penknife rounded at the edge. The blade is 
held firmly between the thumb and forefinger and the high lights are scratched out, 
as is often done in water-color painting. Great care must be taken not to injure the 
fabric ; if dexterously managed, only the color is removed from its surface. 


* x 
. 


THE great secret of success is to scrub the color well into the canvas, so that it 
becomes in reality an integral part of it; if the color is used sparingly it will have a 
mottled, weak appearance. This is fatal, as the beauty of tapestry painting consists in 
the depth and richness of which it is capable. The brush should be held at right 
angles with the painting and very near the bristles to give additional firmness to the touch. 


THE FRENCH WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


THE tenth annual exhibition of the Société d’Aquarellistes Frangais is only 
remarkable for its want of interest. This society, which started so bril- 
liantly, is now in a state of decadence, and, in the interests of its members, 
the sooner it is wound up the better, The present exhibition contains works by 
Emile Adan, Jean 
Béraud, Bes- 
nard, Bethune, 
Boilvin, Boutet 
de Monvel, John 
Lewis Brown, 
Max Claude, 
Maurice Cour- 
ant, Robert de 
Cuvillon, Delort, 
Dubufe, Duez, 
Victor Gilbert, wy 
Harpignies, Heil- 
buth, Jeanniot, 
Francais, Jean 
Paul Laurens, /\ / 
Lami, Le Blant, 
Maurice Leloir, 
Madeleine __Le- 
maire, Lhermitte, 

Adrien Marie, 
Morand, Mo- 

reau, Morot, De Penne, 
Pujol, Mme. de Roths- 
child, Vibert, Worms, 
Zuber and Yon. All of 
these artists have talent, 
and some of them singu- 
lar skill, but this year not 
one of them has made an 
effort. Every picture in the exhibition seems 
to be the product of a human being who 
has been reduced to a mere painting machine 
guaranteed to produce certain subjects in a 
certain style. The only three artists whose 
work indicates a certain respect for art are 
Besnard, Harpignies and Morot. The others 
work for the picture-dealers, and deliver their 
goods at stated intervals according to contract 
and invoice. THEODORE CHILD. 
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fina Painting. 


HINTS AS TO SUBJECTS AND MATERIALS. 





ALL amateurs who have handled mineral colors 
know that the easiest piece of china to paint upon is 
a plate or a plaque. They have aired their knowledge 
on these to such an extent that there was actually “a 
corner” in butter-dishes (which represent the miniature 
plaque) in New York a few winters ago, as there was 
also in tambourines for painting in oil colors. Plaques 
are now less used, and vases of all descriptions and 
sizes seem to have taken their place. Of late there 
has been a craze for imitating the Royal Worcester 
painting. This has been rendered possible, because 
one can buy, in undecorated ware, nearly all the best 
shapes made at these potteries. The same 
mat or grounding colors, the same flower or 
figure colors and similar gold and bronzes to 
those used at the Worcester works can be 
bought and applied here. If one is fond of 
imitations, this is certainly a good field, and 
there are schools where this branch of china 
painting is taught. 

This is all very well, I suppose, if the object 
sought is merely home decoration. The most 
satisfactory china painting to me is the simple, 
partly conventional decoration of table china 
in daily use. If not too brilliant in hue or 
gaudy with gold, or too diverse in color, a table 
set with “ home-made” ware is a real and 
never-ending pleasure. I think this would be 
thoroughly satisfying to most persons. We do 
not seek for pictures on the dishes we eat from, 
especially of landscapes or variously tinted 
flowers, many-hued like the carpets we tread 
upon. The decoration for dishes should be 
delicate and to a degree inconspicuous as to 
tints. Of late gold has been much employed 
in the decoration of china, on the edges, as 
heretofore, and also on the margins of designs 
in color, and for dashes to represent back- 
grounds. Well applied this is a great addi- 
tion. 

For vases, or plaques to be hung upon the 
wall, heads or figures or landscapes may be 
agreeable and appropriate. Such decorations 
enclosed in medallions of color bordered with 
gold are very effective. The ground should 
in most cases be of a light tint, or if the sub- 
ject be delicate, the reverse. In such case two 
firings are necessary. But in all subjects where 
gold enters into the combination, firing twice 
is the rule, 

Exquisite designs of figures by Boucher can 
be found in back numbers of The Art Ama- 
teur, and photographs of paintings from life 
are to be had in all the large cities. This 
is also true as regards landscape, although 
one must have practical knowledge of oil paint- 
ing to enable him to make an artistic land- 
scape in mineral colors. 

There are many toy books and illustrations 
in children’s magazines which afford good 
subjects for decoration in monochrome or in 
colors. Heads or figures cannot be recom- 
mended to those who have not had a thorough 
training in drawing. Errors are more appar- 
ent in these small subjects, dnd when once fixed by fir- 
ing are irrevocable. Indeed, china painting should not 
be undertaken at all without some practical knowledge 
of drawing. 

For china to be used upon the table numerous con- 
ventional designs can be gathered from the pages of 
The Art Amateur. Most Japanese designs also afford 
excellent subjects, and can be treated in monochrome 
or in colors. The pictures, generally in monochrome, 
on the backs of Japanese fans are at all times avail- 
able, but here also the accurate drawing bears an im- 
portant part. Those who admire the old blue ware our 
grandmothers used can find this very well reproduced, 
and if these blue figures are outlined in gold, the effect 
is quite rich. There is an old tile blue in Lacroix colors, 
but it is difficult of manipulation for the amateur. With 
this color one might easily copy the old Canton blue 
ware ; but the amount of work involved would hardly 
repay one for the effort. A very simple and good dec- 





oration for a tea set would be to use the shape of a 
water-lily pad or leaf, placing them one after the other, 
each overlapping. If these were painted in different 
greens or yellows or browns and outlined with gold, the 
effect would be good. For the information of those 
who cannot draw, I would say a form like this, whether 
of that particular leaf or of any simple, single flower, 
could readily be cut out of paper and placed upon 
the china, an outline drawn about it with a pencil, and 
then painted over with a fine water-color brush, as the 
pencil marks are apt to disappear. For myself, I much 
prefer to use carmine in water-colors to India ink for 
outlines, for it entirely disappears in the firing. 
Although “spatter work” has gone out of fashion, 
doubtless there are many persons who, with tooth-brush 
and comb, would find much pleasure in making color 
decorations on china by this simple means. Fern leaves 
with a little gum-arabic on the green side will adhere 





VASE, SHOWING THE JAPANESE REALISTIC TREATMENT OF FISH 
IN DECORATION, 


long enough to the china during the spattering process, 
and when the color is perfectly dry, the leaf can be 
scraped off with a penknife. Of course a fresh leaf 
will be required for each piece of china. If the leaf be 
neatly outlined in gold there could hardly be found any- 


. thing more dainty for a design, if it be introduced with 


taste. The amateur should remember that the gold 
should never come in contact with the unfired color, 
and for this reason, until one has become skilful in its 
use, it is better to have the color fired first. 

Regular, conventional patterns, although much used 
in factories, are hardly suitable for the amateur who 
essays to imitate them with slavish accuracy; for the 
least discrepancy in the regularity of line will be so ap- 
parent that any pleasure there may be in the work will 
be quite overshadowed by the laboriousness of the un- 
dertaking. From a purely artistic standpoint, however, 
the irregularity of the drawing of such a design would 
give value to it, as showing that it was really individual 


work, and not done by a machine, as in the decorating 
establishments, where the design is printed and trans~- 
ferred quite mechanically, only being touched up by 
hand to conceal the joins and transfer defects. Those 
who delight in drawing geometrical forms—and there 
are many such—of course will not hesitate to undertake 
this monotonous kind of decoration, notwithstanding the 
labor it involves. 

With regard to forms or shapes of china for amateur 
work, for house and home decoration, we have always 
the C. F. H. French plaques and vases in china and 
the Bedell ware; but there has recently been put upon 
the market a class of goods that must delight the eye 
and satisfy the ambition of every student. One of 
the art potteries at Trenton, N. J., now makes vases 
that rival in shapes, texture and sizes the famous 
Worcester ware. They are suspectible of the same 
kind of decoration in mat colors, gold and bronzes. The 
plaques and plates are translucent and flat—an 
excellent quality. The cups, saucers, pitchers, 
fruit-dishes and cake-dishes are so shapely 
and delicate, that one instinctively handles 
them with care. They are almost identical 
with the famous Belleek pottery of Ireland, 
which is no longer manufactured. There are 
fruit-dishes something like the scollop shell 
in shape, though larger, with a standard of 
coral that are charming; bread and milk bowls 
with an edge crimpled like the azalea ; creamers 
of that delicate buff tint so pleasing in the 
Royal Worcester ware and numerous small 
shapes, attractive anywhere—on sideboard, 
chiffonniére or dining-table. 

L. S. KELLOGG. 


TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 





THE fringed gentian design for a panel, by 
Kappa (Plate 671), should be treated as fol- 
lows: For the flowers, which are brightest in 
color at the top and paler toward the base, 
add a little purple No. 2 to ultramarine blue, 
veining and shading with the same. The 
flowers which have gone out of bloom (at the 
top of right-hand clusters) are paler in tint, 
almost white at the base, and of a more purplish 
hue. For the leaves and stalks (also for the 
bodies of the butterflies) add brown green to 
apple green, shading with brown green. Use 
brown green also for spots on the butterflies’ 
wings and for the upper side of tip of upper 
wing. For the under side of the tip of the 
upper wing and also for the upper half of the 
lower wing use orange yellow. For the lower 
half of the lower wing use silver yellow, also 
for the upper wings. Tint with light coffee 
and cloud with gold. If a gold outline is used, 
indicate the fringe of flowers with light dashes 
of gold. This panel may be used as a mate 
to the panel of cardinal flowers in the Decem- 
ber number, 

The plate design of niphetos roses—the fifth 
of the set—-presents a pure white flower. Let 
the background be a warm gray, made by 
mixing two parts of sky blue with one of black, 
or a greenish gray made by mixing brown, 
green and black. For the faint tinge of yellow 
in the centre of this flower use mixing yellow 
in a pale wash, shading the petals of flowers 
and bud with brown green used delicately. Use a little 
mixing yellow with grass green for the warmest greens, 
and adda little deep blue to grass green for deeper, 
cooler greens of the leaves, shading with brown green. 
On the reddish tint of the thorns a little rouge noir can 
be used. 

In painting the fish-plate design—the sixth of the 
series—for the larger weed use a transparent wash of 
light carmine ; shade the lower part with brown 108 and 
red brown, leaving the tips pink. The delicate weed 
should be light carmine shaded with deep carmine. The 
foreground is treated in the same manner as in the other 
plates, with the rocks of blue gray and grass green. 
The fish should be a silvery gray with just a tinge of 
pink below; the backs are shaded with dark gray and 
brown 108; the fins and tail also have a pink tinge. 
There is a ring of yellow around the eye. Put in water 
lines of blue gray, made by mixing victoria blue and 
brown 108, 
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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 


V.—THE VALUE OF BUTTONHOLE STITCH AND THE 
USE OF FLAX THREADS. 





S I have said before, in 
urging that embroidery 
be regarded more seri- 

ously on its artistic side, we 

have to consider the national 
temperament,” said Mrs. 


e/ 


Wheeler. “As a people we 
are impatient of slow methods 
—TI had almost said incapable. We 
make haste to arrive at ends. In addi- 
tion to this—in embroidery, at least— 
we do not appreciate the value of brains, 
time and labor, except as they are asso- 
ciated with materials.” 

‘ That is to say, a yellow primrose on 
velvet is much more of a primrose than 
one on coarse linen ?” 

“In the popular mind, yes. But its 
artistic value, which is to say, its real 
value, may be double on the linen. It 
is difficult to find people who are willing 
to have fine embroideries executed ex- 
cept on fine materials. As the princi- 
pal cost is in the brains and labor, they 
do not care to pay for the application of 
these to cheap stuffs. For the same 
reason, it is difficult to persuade ama- 
Vy teurs to do fine work except on rich 












fabrics. It is true that fine museum 

specimens executed on coarse linens are 
duly admired as ‘ antiques,’ but no one seems to want to 
emulate the old artistic spirit which made those cheap 
materials precious by the application of the brains of the 
embroiderers of olden times. This is a great pity; for 
in our own time there are so many artistic and, at the 
same time, cheap fabrics that should beguile us.” 

“You have spoken before of the possibilities of 
denim.” 

“And not too highly. But that is only one fabric. 
Look at these samples of blue, yellow and red. That is 
duck.” 

“ But it is soft and pliable.” 

“ Originally, though, it was hard, stiff, white duck. It 
has been to the dyer’s. After receiving color it was there 
washed through many waters, and until absolutely fast 
and devoid of the gum which gave it its defiant texture. 
Now, as you say, it is soft and pliable. It has a fine sur- 
face, and is beautiful and rich in color, making an ex- 
cellent ground for decoration. We find it especially good 
for old Spanish laid work, which we are reviving. Such 
work is artistic and effective, and has the further advan- 
tage of being speedily done. The old Moorish geomet- 
rical designs are admirable for this sort of decoration. 
This simple example will give you some idea of the ex- 
cellence of this old-fashioned work. 

“For this cotton goods we use new and lustrous 
flax threads, which are rather coarse, and quickly cover 
the surface. The threads are laid across, and are then 
caught down by alternating stitches. Buta book of em- 


broidery stitches will elucidate that. It is really very 
simple work. The forms are then outlined by stem 
stitch or couching.” 

“How do you use the color ?” 

“Flax threads come in good art-colors, but as we only 
use those three shades of colored duck that have proved 
to be the best and fastest, the colors will be chosen accord- 
ingly. Supposing we use the Turkey red, such a design as 
I have shown you is admirable in soft yellows shading into 
brown. The same colors can be used on the yellow 
duck. If we choose the blue duck, light shades of blue 
can be used, or red, which is in fact a more familiar com- 
bination. A design of braided lines will make a border 
of solid work. Or a Celtic design of interlaced circles 
will make an all-over pattern, into which a variety of tints 
can be introduced if care be taken to preserve the har- 
mony. These Moorish and Celtic geometrical designs 
are chosen because they can be better executed in mono- 
chrome than flowing Italian ornament. It seems ele- 
mentary indeed to return to buttonhole stitch, but noth- 
ing distances it in getting over the surface, and how 
effectively you shall see.” 

Mrs. Wheeler had unfolded a large spread made of 
white Canton flannel. The twilled side was used, and 
presented a soft, creamy tinted surface, to which the 
twill gave a pleasant sense of texture. This was cov- 
ered with an all-over design of the rayed clematis, 
leaves and curled tendrils. The flower resembles a 
starfish design with tongue-like rays, slightly waved. 
The work was executed in divided threads of rope 
silk, green, whity green and yellow browns in tint. The 
tendrils and pointed leaves were done in outline stitch, 
the leaves being made up by outlining the parallel veins. 
But the feature of the design was the rayed flowers. 
These were in clusters wrought in the full creams and 
greens. The centres were solid, and the petals—~ 

“ That is really very clever!" 

“But it is only buttonhole stitch—managed. The 
slender petals allow for two rows of buttonholing. The 
stitches are about a third of an inch apart. They are 
graduated to preserve the form. The outer edge makes 
the outline, and a central line of stem stitch the midrib. 
It is to preserve this sense of line that gives the but- 
tonhole that square look. It is necessary—” 

“ And attractive. It is almost a disguise.” 

“One advantage is that this sort of work does not 
have to be put in a frame. The frame I find, when 
the work is large, is discouraging to any one except a 
professional embroiderer. Embroidery still belongs to 
what is called pick-up work in most minds, and that sort 
of work is intended to accompany locomotion. The 
piece, you see, is done in split rope silks. For our pur- 
poses it would be better done in the flax threads. The 
split rope silks are difficult to manage, and we do not 
mean to be long in getting over the ground.” 

“This starfish design seemis to be especially adapted 
for buttonholing. Would the stitch be equally adapted 
for other forms ?” 

“If they were not so large that the buttonhole would 
leave too much space uncovered to produce an effect in 


color. For, as you observe, there must be a certain pro- 
portion between the depth of the stitches and their dis- 
tance apart. If the stitch were required to be an inch 
deep, the space between the stitches would have to be 





almost an inch. The work and the color could not, in 
that case, compete against the ground, 

“ The use of buttonhole in couching is valuable. No- 
tice this portiére. Itis denim, as you see, and the wrong 
side is the right side. The ornament here consists of 
these heart-shaped forms, four in number. They are cut 
from denim, and are placed, the deep blue uppermost, 
with the four points touching. This makes a sort of 
rayed form in appliqué. These are couched down with 
a heavy line of white by buttonholing with blue. These 
ornaments are then connected by groups with a white 
line couched in the same manner by buttonholing with 
blue. Ornaments cut out in this way and applied with 
blue couchings buttonholed with red are in the same way 
excellent. 

“There is another variety of buttonhole stitch,” said 
Mrs. Wheeler, “ which we call the ‘honeycomb ’ that is 
also to be recommended for its effectiveness combined 
with speed in covering large surfaces. The name is taken 
from its resemblance to the cellular lines of the honey- 
comb. Bearing that in mind is the best guide to the 
worker. It is done by a trick in drawing the thread, and 
can be easily acquired by practice. The common way 
of using the honeycomb is within a defined surface. A 
disk, for example, is filled with honeycomb stitch. Where 
the surface is large, it is combined with appliqué. Here 
is a green plush piano scarf, a disk of pale greenish blue 
silk honeycombed with green floss. In the centre is an 
appliqué of the clustering leaves of the sword-plant in 
green plush. This treatment is just as applicable to cot- 
ton goods, denims, or twilled cottons. 

“ Outline stitch is another resource. We usually asso- 
ciate it with small pieces, and as an accessory of other 
stitches. But it is capable of important work on its own 
account. Here is a portiére for a summer house. The 
field is twilled cotton of fine creamy tint. The borders 
are denim, and it is lined with denim. The design is 
Japanese. Here is a branch of pine thrown across the 
curtain, and on it are perched two cupids. In the corner 
is a disk filled with conventional ornament, but which 
you can see is related to the pine needles and their method 
of growth. Now, outline stitch of blue floss is used 
throughout this design, and I think you will allow that 
there is as much human nature in those small boys as 
a brush and palette could have given them.” 

M. G. H 


TABLE-COVERS in cashmere designs are simple work 
for needlewomen accustomed to crazy stitches. The centre isa 
square of red velvet or plush, and there is a deep border of printed 
cashmere design. This border is a woollen material and may be 
cheap enough. But it is entirely over-wrought in silk stitches. 
Here experience in crazy-quilt-making comes in. But care should 
be taken not to make the stitches too fine ur finicky. 


WOOLLEN TABLE-CLOTHS stamped with Moorish 
designs in black are made now, over-wrought in long, single 
stitches of colored silks with brilliant effect. An embroiderer 
who has not taste for patient work, but has an eye for color, will 
find such work as this very agreeable. 


ROPE SILK for couching and heavy outline work is the 
novelty of the moment. It is worth while also to call attention to the 
‘* waste silk’ which is at times available, and is very much cheaper 
than the regular silk. This is the waste of the looms, and comes 
in irregular lengths, but for many purposes it is as valuable as the 
more expensive varieties, 





REPEAT DESIGN IN -APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY OR FOR MURAL PAINTING, 
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8 mateur Photography. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 

THE SECOND ANNUAL JOINT EXHIBITION of the 
Amateur Photographers of New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
will be under the auspices of the Boston Camera Club, May 7th to 
12th, at the gallery of the Boston Art Club. Contributions will 
be received from all photographers, foreign or American, pro- 
fessional or amateur. Prizes are offered for Jandscapes, marine 
views, figure compositions, portraits, animals, still life, architec- 
ture, interiors, enlargements, instantaneous effects, transparencies 
and lantern slides. The following extracts from the conditions 
of the exhibition will be interesting to those of our readers who 
may think of contributing : 

No picture which has once been exhibited in competition at a 
joint exhibition shall again be admitted for competition. No 
picture will be received ‘‘ for exhibition only ’’ unless by special con- 
sent of the Committee for Arrangements. All pictures, except 
those from foreign exhibitors, must be framed with or without 
glass (at the option of the exhibitor). Advertising in any form 
in connection with an exhibit is strictly prohibited. No pictures 
which have taken prizes elsewhere shall be so designated until 
after the awards have been announced. A charge shall be made 
for wall space at the rate of twenty-five cents per square foot (the 
minimum charge being one dollar) to all except members of the 
three societies and foreign exhibitors. 

The above are the leading regulations, The complete circular 
can be obtained by addressing Edward F. Wilder, Chairman, 50 
Bromfield Street, Boston. Although not an official, I judge from 
the correspondence that has poured in upon me on the subject, that 
the exhibition will be a very important one. I may say here that 
I am quite willing to examine the work of amateurs and assist in 
any possible way short of doing the work. Some very fine nega- 
tives have been brought to me for criticism. I hope the readers 
of this department will not be too modest in sending their pictures 
for exhibition. Exhibits sent to the New York Society Rooms by 
members on or before Friday, April 27th, will be boxed and 
shipped by the committee at the expense of the society. 








NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY.—The magnesium light is still 
the absorbing topic of interest among photographers, almost to the 
detriment of advancement in other directions ; it is literally a craze, 
and almost every negative that is exhibited now by amateurs is from 
home subjects. I have recently had some very interesting practice 
with the light, having photographed the large audience at the 
Cooper Institute on the occasion of my lecture, securing good por- 
traits of most of those present. The vivid light, however, caused 
many to flinch, and, if I could not prove to the contrary, it would 
appear that the people had been talked to sleep! At the Grand 
Opera House I also photographed an audience, getting sharp 
pictures of every one from the front row of the orchestra to the 
last seat in the top gallery. Pictures were made from each side ; 
the second attempt was much the better of the two, as the audience 
knew what to expect, and were not so startled by the terrific light. 
I used at the Grand Opera House in each charge an ounce and a 
half of gun-cotton to two ounces of magnesium. I stood with my 
back to the light in order to witness the effect : the appearance of 
the house was that which would be produced by a terrific flash of 
lightning. 

SWINGING BACKGROUNDS.—Some months since I 
suggested the use of a background of a light neutral gray color 
hung upon a swivel so that it could be tipped forward or back- 
ward. Ona recent visit to the fine establishment of Mr. Kent, of 
Rochester, I found that he used such a background, and one screen 
seemed to cover almost every possible emergency; an almost 
white background was produced when it was tipped back so that 
the light could fall upon its face, and as positively black when it 
was leaned forward and cut off the light. It is certainly an excel- 
lent accessory to the paraphernalia of either professional or ama- 
teur photographer, 

UNEXPECTED CAUSE OF FOGGING.— Light plays 
such curious pranks and hides itself insuch mysterious places that 
it is not surprising that the amateur is often puzzled to “find the 
little joker.’ While looking at novelties in one of the large 
stockhouses recently, I saw some dark stoneware developing 
dishes, and asked if the vessels were made of this material for 
* Utility, of course,’’said the salesman, 
He said 


economy and utility. 
and he detailed what certainly is a very new experience. 
that he recently left his white porcelain developing dish for some 
time in the strong sunlight in order to dry and thoroughly cleanse 
it, but when he had taken it back to the dark room, upon the first 
occasion for using it, he found that some thoroughly reliable 
plates that he had been using seemed to be fogged. It puzzled him 
exceedingly, and he finally opened other boxes of the same plates ; 
all had the same unwelcome peculiarity. Thinking the matter 
over, it eccurred to him that it was possible that this white ware 
had some phosphorescent quality, and he tried the experiment of 
again cleansing his dish and putting it in the sun. After an ex- 
posure of half an hour, he removed it to the dark room, put a 
negative down next to the dish, on topof that a sensitive plate, 
and covered all with a black cloth and left them in the dark room 
for half an hour. Upon developing the plate which had been in 
contact with the negative he found a faint positive image, which 
had been made, he declared, by the light absorbed by the white 
dish, and emitted in the dark! He tried the same experiment 
with the same negative and a plate out of the same box, leaving it 
in a dark dish, with no result. The plates which he had sup- 
posed to be fogged when developed in the black dish were per- 
fectly clear, while the first few that were developed in the white 
dish were fogged. I related the incident to Mr. Eastman, who 
was incredulous, and thought that if anything would absorb light 








it would be white paper. He had frequently tried the experiment 
of ‘soaking ” the white paper in white light to see if it had any 
effect upon his negatives, and wassure that it would not ; in fact, 
he said that he at times passed his roll paper, which he uses for 
bromide enlargements, through a current of air and strong sun- 
light to dry it thoroughly before coating, but had never seen any 
effect of fogging. This perhaps is no evidence against the claim 
of the gentleman who narrates the first incident, as the materials 
were different. The moral of all this is that it is safe to suspect 
all agencies that can possibly absorb white light. 


THE APHENGESCOPE.—The new college at Prince- 
ton, N. J., has ordered from England an optical lantern for show- 
ing opaque objects. It is called the aphengescope. The instru- 
ment will be capable of showing objects so large even as a human 
face, and indeed up to two feet square on a twelve to eighteen 
feet disk. The object lens is of a special and costly character, 
and is eight inches in diameter. 


CLEAR IMAGES.—It ought to- be apparent to any 
photographer that the camera receives the same effect of light and 
shade as the human eye, and that whatever appears clear and 
bright to the latter will be equally so to the camera, and whatever 
is flat or misty to the eye will be so reproduced upon the photo- 
graphic plate. I speak of this, as many amateurs seem to feel that 
their images should always be clear, while the lighting of the pic- 
ture is very often against all possibility of successful results. One 
recently came to me with a misty image upon his plate to get 
coached, but in the conversation explaining his dilemma finally de- 
clared that it was precisely the same effect upon his ground glass ! 
This leads us to the precaution that every possible ray of light not 
coming from the object to be photographed should be’ prevented 
from striking the photographic lens. Ina recent trip out of the 
city a wise photographic friend had constructed from cardboard a 
long tube extending out from his lens full 18 or 20 inches—of 
course painted a dead black inside. Upon looking at the image 
on the ground glass it showed how valuable this contrivance was. 
Not a ray of light could in any way strike the surface of the lens 
or pass to the plate except the limited field sought to be photo- 
graphed, Although my own lenses have always been carefully 
screened, I lost no time in adopting this admirable device, much, 
I believe, to the improvement of my work. One accustomed to 
look at pictures will call to mind how careful those who exhibit 
paintings or sculpture are to cut off every particle of light from the 
eyes of the beholder, and throw all upon the work of art. The 
improved effect obtained by this method of lighting pictures and 
at the same time keeping the observer in a very subdued light, 
sometimes in absolute darkness, is apparent. The general princi- 
ple is of the utmost value in all photographic work. It should be 
remembered that the camera sees with the same accuracy and 
effect, if not with the same instinct, as the human eye. 

STILL LIFE IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—Critics are apt to 
say that photography cannot be called an art, because it merely 
mechanically reproduces things as they are, and leaves no scope 
for originality, inventiveness, and imagination ; but it may almost 
as truly be said that sculptors or painters who work from life 
models or copy a landscape are no artists. The art of the photog- 
rapher lies chiefly in his selection of a subject and his composi- 
tion. His is the artistic faculty to perceive in nature what the 
common eye would overlook, and to adapt it to the ends of art. 
In genre and still-life subjects, such as rejoiced the hearts of 
Dutch and Flemish painters, the photographer has considerable 
scope for his inventive faculties, and is able to compose his pic- 
tures by grouping and arranging various objects, so that by com- 
bining and contrasting the forms and shades at his disposal he 
is able to produce a pleasing and artistic whole. The relation of 
each part to the others and to the harmony of the whole must be 
studied ; a hap-hazard bringing together of objects without ap- 
parent relation to each other is not art, but a careful and sugges- 
tive arrangement is. If this be remembered, excellent results may 
be obtained by the use of every-day articles. For example, we 
have an open window, with a writing-desk in front of it. Scatter 
over the table some sheets of manuscript, open the ink-bottle, lay 
a pen on the writing-pad as if just laid down by the owner, place 
a chair by the table, asif hurriedly pushed away as the occupant 
rose, stand a half-filled waste-paper basket by the side, and you 
have an interesting picture of an author's workshop with very lit- 
tle trouble. At first there may be difficulty in grouping, but the 
faculty develops with practice, and after a time different parts of 
diverse objects will be found to help out pictorial effects which at 
first they might have been supposed to hinder. 


THE WELSBACH LIGHT.—In reply to several letters 
of inquiry concerning the Welsbach Incandescent gas-burner, to 
which I alluded in these columns last month, I would say that 1 
have written to London for specific information on the subject, 
and that I expect to receive at an early date a specimen of the 


burner. It is being used for portraiture in London. 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE HINTS.—The following 
hints are condensed from a long array of pithy suggestions by 
Mr. R. Godfrey, of Birmingham : ‘‘ Beware of things advertised 
ascheap. Don’t buy cheap apparatus to begin with ; cheapness 
and rubbish often go together. Don’t put the blame on your 
chemicals if you do not succeed in your early attempts. Don’t 
wander about among the mutitudinous formulz which are offered 
to the public. Under-exposure is bad ; it is much easier to rectify 
an over-exposure. Don’t try and take two pictures on one plate, 
as some people have done, in the hope of producing a new effect 
in dissolving views! Mark your slides. Don’t try to bring home 
a complete panorama of all you have seen, or expose at everything 
you see. Quality is better than quantity. Keep your chemicals 
out of the way of ‘meddlesome Mattie.’ Don’t wrap up your de 
veloped negatives in newspapers, unless you wish to reproduce 
cheap advertisements for somebody. When developing, have 
patience ; do not hurry if you want to succeed. Don’t go out 
without overhauling your kit ; a screw missing may cause you 








annoyance and failure. Never forget to draw the slide before you 
remove the cap from the lens! Such a thing has happened, 
(Moral : Don’t talk to folks while exposing.) Don’t force your 
plates in drying by putting them on the window-ledge in face of 
ahot sun. Attend to the washing and cleaning of your dishes 
and glasses yourself ; dirty vessels mean failure. Mark your plate 
at the back with a bit of stamp paper when you are projecting the 
use of the changing bag on a tour. Photographers must mix 
brains with their chemicals. To attempt to buy the art ina 
shilling manual is a great. error.” 


Deo Publications. 


Mr. ISAAC HENDERSON has been compared as a 
novelist to Mr. Marion Crawford, principally, we believe, because 
he deals with Italian scenes and characters, Yet there is an 
essential similarity between them. They both know the value of 
a strong episode, and how to save it for the last chapter of a 
novel, It is true that their appreciation of what is dramatic is 
like that of a bric-a-brac dealer for works of art—they under- 
stand and prize its money value most. In AGATHA PAGE 
(Ticknor & Co.) Mr. Henderson essays to set forth what he calls 
‘‘a parable,”’ the lesson of which seems to be that people of an 
artistic temperament are hopelessly depraved. The heroine is an 
orphan of mixed Italian and American origin, residing with her 
Italian relatives. Her cousin, Mercede, is wilful, marries below 
her station, is deserted by her husband, and, declining to return 
to her father, becomes a sculptor. Though always treated with 
kindness by Agatha, she attempts to seduce the latter’s husband, 
but fails because of the opposition of a denaturalized American 
named Dow. The book is more disagreeable than it need be, 
owing to the author’s determination to blacken all of his char- 
acters except the heroine; yet it is better than the average. It 
shows some slight acquaintance with the manners of artists and 
gentlemen, and what the writer does not know he sometimes 
makes a pretty fair guess at. 


IN THE ISLAND (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Richard Whiteing gives an ideal picture of life at Pitcairn’s 
Island, contrasting its happy anarchical state with that of the 
world at large. As to the latter, he is pessimistic, finding 
everything ‘‘out of focus,” as he phrases it, in London and in 
Paris, in Samarcand and Chicago. When chance throws his 
hero on the bounty of the unsophisticated islanders, he tries to 
induce them to start class rule and factories and to find other 
islands to conquer, but does not succeed. The theme—that of a 
perfect community—is, of course, an old one, but Mr. Whiteing 
may be said to bring it down to date, and the charm of his style 
will make it pleasant reading even to those who can see no other 
profit in it. 


IRISH WONDERS (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a col- 
lection of rollicking stories of ghosts, fairies, banshees, ruined 
abbeys, round towers and the Giant’s Causeway, written down 
from the vernacular by D. R. McAnally and illustrated by H. R. 
Heaton. The illustrations, though only pen-and-ink sketches, 
are scarcely less ingenious, humorous and fanciful than the stories, 
and together they make an excellent book for spare hours or 
for a summer’s vacation, 

A GREAT many boys will welcome Mr. Charles Bar- 
nard’s First STEPS IN ELECTRICITY (Charles E, Merrill & Co.). 
It tells how to perform many simple experiments in such a manner 
as to give a fair general idea of the present state of electrical 
science, and to explain the principles underlying telegraphy, the 
electric light and other more recent inventions. There are a few 
illustrations of experiments, the materidls and apparatus for 
which may be obtained from the publishers, 

SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE C&SARS, by W. R. 
Inge, M. A., the essay which obtained the ‘‘ Hare Prize’’ at Cam- 
bridge in 1886, is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is di- 
vided into ten chapters, with an Introduction, and gives a com- 
prehensive view of the religion, philosophy, art and morality and 
daily life of the Romans during the time of their greatest power 
and civilization, and, we may add, their greatest corruption. The 
author, however, takes care to point out the amelioration of man- 
ners in some regards, which went on concurrently with the general 
decline of the moral standard. He also dwells on the fact that 
what we know of Roman corruption is confined to the aristocratic 
class and its immediate dependents, and asks what would be 
thought of English society of to-day if it were to be judged of by 
the doings of the corresponding classes in it. There are abundant 
references to ancient and modern authorities. 


THE STORY OF JEWAD is a translation of a Turkish 
romance of the last century, made by E. J. W. Gibb and pub- 
lished by Gottsberger. The hero, Jewad, is brought up asa magi- 
cian, and passes his life in working wonders of the most approved 
Arabian Nights pattern. It is far from having the charm of the 
Arabian Nights, though. ‘The book probably owes its republica- 
tion here to the mass of similar absurdities put forth by the people 
calling themselves Theosophists. 


ARTISTS seem to be at a premium for heroes—that is, 
novelists’ heroes. In THE WoORLD’s VERDICT, by Mark Hop- 
kins, Jr., published by Ticknor & Co., we have a Russian artist 
residing in Paris, who wins the regard of Miss Leslie Harding, 
an American young lady, also a resident of the art capital. 
Though the world’s verdict is against him, events prove him to be 
in every way worthy of her. A certain element of actuality is in- 
troduced by a change of scene, in the latter chapters, to San 
Remo. 


THE Spanish author, now as of old, continually mixes 
up love and religion, romance and reality. In MAXIMINA, by Don 
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Amando Palacio Valdis, translated by Nathan Haskell Dole and 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., we have a young couple 
who can think of no better way of testifying to their happiness in 
one another’s society than by repeating a Pater Noster together. 
They are a very quaint, poor, affectionate and somewhat silly pair 
of lovers, though ; and it is rather too bad that Don Amando 
should have thought it necessary to kill off the heroine at the end, 
She would have made a charming old grandmother. 


‘* ALONG the wayside where we pass bloom few 
Gay plants of heart’s-ease, more of saddening rue,” 


says Mr. Lowell, by way of preface to his new volume of 
poems, HEART’S-EASE AND RUE, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin &°Co. It were captious to insist that he 
should know that heart’s-ease is not a wayside plant at 
all in this country. Nine tenths of the poems in this 
little volume fall under the heads of Friendship, Senti- 
ment and Fancy, and only about one tenth under Humor 
and Satire combined. ‘‘ Endymion,” which the author 
calls ‘‘a mystical comment on Titian’s ‘Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love,’” is one of the longest and also perhaps the 
best of the poems of Sentiment. Those who especially 
enjoy Mr. Lowell's humor will turn often to ‘“ Fitz 
Adam’s Story” and ‘‘ The Origin of Didactic Poetry.” 
All of this charming writer’s fancy, wit and playfulness 
are in these and many other shorter poems of the book. 


’ 


BLACK ICE, Albion W. Tourgée’s latest novel, 
published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, opens at 
Cragholt, a characteristic American residence situated 
one hundred and ninety-seven and one half feet above 
the track of a railroad. Its hero, Percival Reynolds, is 
no less American, being a civil and mining engineer 
somewhat past forty. The novel takes its name from a 
skating adventure which leads to strange and exciting 
results. The interest, as it should in a good novel, 
deepens constantly toward the end, which we wager that 
no reader will foresee. 


THE map of “ France as We Saw It,” prefixed 
to J. and E. R. Pennell's OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 
published by Longmans, would be worth the price of 
the book even if the authors had put nothing else in it. 


’ 


The careful instructions for ‘‘ Cyclers,” to the effect 
that the country near Calais is ‘‘ awful hilly,” that 
Amiens has the best hotel in France, and that the road 
from Fontainebleau to Roanne is ‘tthe most perfect 
race-track in creation,” are matched by the utter indif- 
ference to other people, who are calmly told, concerning 
the whole province of Normandy, that ‘‘ there are a lot 


of rotten old places out here.’ 
and Barbizon, with artists sketching all about it, occu- 


Paris is a big black blot, 


pies an immense tract of country. But the same gaseous 
kind of humor leavens the whole book, pen sketches and 
pencil memoranda, from the dedication to Laurence Sterne to the 
end, which is as sudden and unexpected as that of the last-named 


gentleman’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.” 


PAUL PATOFF, the latest novel by F. Marion Craw- 
ford (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is far from being his best: But 
while the reader may care little for the hero and less for his 
brother, whose recklessness brings about all the complications of 
the plot, and the English people introduced may 
seem to him of the dullest, the chapters descriptive 
of life and manners in Constantinople of to-day will 
well repay perusal, 

How JOHN NORTON, THE TRAPPER, 
Kept His CuristmMas, by W. H. H. Murray 
(author’s publication), is an Adirondack tale of 
backwoods humor, deftly tinged with pathos. A 
poor forsaken woman steals forth at daybreak, in 
the vain hope of shooting a deer to save her children 
from starving and returns home in despair to find 
her cabin in the possession of the trapper and Wild 
Bill, who overwhelm her and her little ones with 
gifts, including the deer she had missed and they had 
killed ; help her to concoct and enjoy a most won- 
derful venison dinner, and altogether celebrate the 
day in a jolly Christian style that trappers in gen- 
eral, to say nothing of other people, would do well 
to imitate. 

BETWEEN THE EXTREMES, a paper read 
before the Rembrandt Club, of Brooklyn, on Feb- 
ruary 8th, by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, has been 
published by the club. The issue between the real- 
ists and the impressionists is clearly set forth in the 
most liberal spirit, and it is shown how desirable it 
is that the painters of the future should adopt a 
medium course ‘‘ between the extremes.” 

ONE of the “ happy thoughts” in recent SILVER 
bookmaking is the Crowell reprint of single short 
stories by Tolstoi, in white card covers without 
backs, titles in gilt. One of the latest of this at- 
tractive series is WHAT MEN LIVE By, an especial- 
ly ingenious fancy of an angel deprived of his 
pinions and cast down to earth to do penance for failing to ex- 


ecute a seemingly cruel divine decree. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, the oldest of the family 
magazines of its class, has made a great stride forward in point 
of enterprise and literary merit since Mrs. Croly (*‘ Jennie 
June”) has assumed the editorship. 

THE special etching, made by Mr. Stephen J. Ferris, 
of the portraits of Millet, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, 
Daubigny and Fromentin, and presented by Mr. S. P. Avery, on 
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the occasion of the recent sale of the Spencer collection, is well 
worth keeping as a memento of that interesting event. 


THE COLORED STUDY—‘* LAUGHING MAN.” 


THIS clever sketch will be found very useful to 
students in showing a broad, simple method of laying in a head 





SUGGESTION FOR ATTIRING MULATTO MODEL, 


‘ 


PUBLISHED FOR “ COSTUME CLASS,”’ CHICAGO. 


without any attempt at what is called “finish.” If held at a 
distance, however, it will be seen that the complete effect, as a 
whole, is given. Moreover, as it is very difficult fora painter 
to catch such a bright, fleeting expression as we see here, the 
study of the manner in which this is done will be a lesson in 
itself. There will be noticed a certain lack of gray half tints, 
which, in finishing such a head, would probably be considered 





BOX, BY SANDOZ, OF PARIS, SHOWING DECORATIVE 1 REAT- 
MENT OF THE TOBACCO PLANT AND PIPE. 


PUBLISHED AS A SUGGESTION FOR I E.. MONTREAL, 


necessary. The lithographer is partly responsible for this, anc 
it is also due to the quick, sketchy manner of the painting, the 
artist’s aim evidently being to secure the general effect and fleet- 
ing expression before every other consideration. With this under- 
standing we will commence to copy the study before us. 

The best canvas to paint on is called the single primed. This 
should be well stretched. The outlines of the head and shoulders 
should first be drawn carefully with a finely-pointed charcoal 
stick. The features should then be placed, although they need 
not be carried out in detail at first, When the proper propor- 
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tions are secured, it is well to go over the charcoal lines with 
burnt Sienna and ivory black mixed with turpentine. Only a thin 
wash of color is needed to secure the drawing, and while this is 
drying paint in the background, using bone brown, madder lake 
and a little permanent blue ; if madder lake is not accessible, use 
burnt Sienna, adding more of the blue. Sufficient white is mixed 
with these colors to give the proper tone. 

The local color of the flesh is painted first, with the 
details added later; for this use white, yellow ochre, 
vermilion, madder lake, cobalt, a little raw umber and a 
very little ivory black. The highest light is on the fore- 
head, and is painted with white, a little light cadmium 
and a very little vermilion touched in broadly while 
the local tone is still wet. In painting the cheeks, add 
a little light red with more madder lake to the local 
tone ; the rather abrupt modelling of the lithograph may 
be modified with good effect by softening somewhat 
the transition of red to the high light on the cheek. 
To do this, use a flat bristle or sable brush while the 
colors are still wet. 

In the shadows of the face use raw umber, cobalt, 
yellow ochre, white, madder iake, light red and a very 
little ivory black. Where the beard joins the flesh, the 
transition is scarcely apparent. Bone brown is substi- 
tuted for raw umber in these parts, and burnt Sienna 
for light red, a little yellow ochre is also added, and 
very little white is used throughout the beard. 

The eyebrows are painted with raw umber, madder 
lake, ivory black, cobalt and a little white. These 
same colors are used beneath the eyes and also for the 
hair. In the latter, however, yellow ochre is added in 
the lights, and touches of blue gray half tint connect 
the hair on the temples with the flesh. For these half 
tints use white, yellow ochre, a little cobalt, light red 
anda very little ivory black. When painting the eyes 
themselves, observe that the whites, the iris and cornea 
are almost one tone, although at a little distance the 
effect is excellent. Paint the iris with bone brown, 
white and cobalt, touching into this a high light made 
with yellow ochre, burnt Sienna and white. The white 
of the eye, being so much in shadow, appears very 
dark. Paint this with raw umber, white, cobalt and 
light red. For the lips use vermilion, madder lake 
and white, shaded with raw umber, light red and a 
little ivory black. In the bright touches of high light use 
pure white, vermilion and madder lake. 

The chin, being more gray in quality, will need more 
ivory black and blue than the other flesh tones. Ob- 
serve carefully the shadow under the nose, which gives 
construction to that feature ; the lines on each side are 
also important in rendering the expression. 

In painting the coat-collar and cravat, all of which are 
supposed to be a warm, yellowish white, it will be seen 
that the collar is a purer, cooler white than the rest. The white 
shirt is also cooler in tone than the coat, though somewhat warmer 
than the collar. In painting this white drapery, the simplest method 
is to lay in at first a general tone of very light, warm gray both for 
the lights and shadows, leaving, of course, the highest lights and 
deeper touches of shadow to be added later with other details. 
The colors to be used in painting this general tone of light, warm 
gray are white, yellow ochre, a very little ivory black, 
a little cobalt and madder lake. In the deeper shadows, 
add burnt Sienna, and for the coat use a little raw 
umber also in the local tone, as this seems to be much 
warmer and more yellow in quality than the other 
whites. 

In painting the collar use more cobalt and white, 
with less yellow ochre and ivory black. For the high 
lights use only white with a little yellow ochre and the 
least touch of ivory black to prevent crudeness. Use 
plenty of color and large and medium flat bristle brushes, 
endeavoring to follow as much as possible the brush 
work and general handling shown in the colored study. 
A little turpentine is mixed with the paint until the 
canvas is covered, and after that use French poppy oil 
fora medium. In the smaller details and fine touches 
about the mouth, nostrils and eyes, in finishing, the 
flat-pointed sables Nos. 6 znd 10 may be used with 
good effect. When finished and dry, rub on a little 
French retouching varnish to bring out the colors, 


BUREAU OF HOME DECORATION, 

ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected for 
furnishing readers of The Art Amateur with the best 
practical assistance in house decoration, upon the fol- 
lowing terms, ‘he fee in every case to be prepaid: 

Furnishing sample colors for exterior painting of a 
house, $5. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting walls and ceiling 
and for painting wood-work, with directions regarding 
carpets and window draperies, $5 per room. 

Furnishing sample colors for tinting cornice and 
ceiling, and patterns of paper hangings for frieze and wall, with 
samples of proper materials for window draperies and portiéres, 
and sample of carpet, where rugs are not used, with full direc- 
tions as to arrangements, $10 per room. 

For bachelors’ apartments, or a small “flat” of say, seven 
rooms, sample colors will be furnished for walls, ceilings and 
wood-work, and general directions given as to floor coverings and 
window draperies, for $25. 

For the highly ornate or elaborate decoration and furnishing of 
single rooms, such as drawing or dining-rooms in city residences, 
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or where a special! or distinctive treatment is desired, designs, 
specifications and estimates will be furnished, with competent su- 
perintendence, if required, the charges in each case to be propor- 
tionate to the service rendered. 

For the furnishing and decoration of large or expensive “‘ flats,”’ 
where considerable outlay is contemplated, special charges will be 
made, based upon the requirements of the work. 

4 In cases where samples of draperies or carpets are sent to per- 
sons at a distance, in connection with the color treatment of a 
room, it is understood that the samples will be matched as closely 
as possible. In some cases, perhaps, the same material may be 
found, but this must necessarily be infrequent. The same rule 
applies to samples of paper hangings. 

We are ready at all times to supply the materials indicated by 
samples sent, such as wa!l papers, window draperies, portiéres or 
carpets, and merely a nominal charge, to cover incidental ex- 
penses, will be made for purchasing the same. 

Orders to purchase must be accompanied with a statement of 
the quantity of material required, and in the case of wall papers, 
window or door draperies, actual drawings, with accurate meas- 
urements of the walls and openings, should be sent. 


Should it be desired, we can supply furniture, Oriental rugs and 
carpets, ornaments and bric-A-brac—indeed, everything required 
to carry out a scheme of artistic decoration, whether for a single 
room or an entire house. 

In such cases we will, as far as possible, send patterns and sam- 
ples, with price attached, and when the quantity of a material re- 
quired is determined upon, a post-office order or draft to pay for 
the same must invariably be sent with the order to buy. This 
purchasing department is conducted for the convenience of our 
readers, and it must distinctly be understood that we can incur no 
pecuniary risk in the matter. 





Correspondente. 





HINTS ON CHINA PAINTING AND FIRING. 


Sir: I find, in gilding over color or ground tints after 
first fire, that every time the fluxed gold, both burnish and matt, 
seems to szzk in and be lost inthe color. I see advertised by Sar- 
torius & Co., among their Hancock’s gold powders, chemically 
pure brown gold powder, uz/fluxed, for over-color application. Is 
this really pure precipitated gold, such as it comes from the solution, 
and before any flux is added to it? And if so, will it really ad- 
here in the second firing to the china, when laid over colored or 
tinted surfaces (Lacroix’s colors)? And will it adhere also to 
the plain china? For instance, in making a border to a vignette 
—the surrounding china being tinted and the ground of the vign- 
ette plain—would the unfluxed gold adhere to both surfaces if laid 
on in a broad band half over each? And would it require a 
greater heat than that for Lacroix’s colors (rose heat)? (2) Can 
you recommend any work or treatise that will give me points on 
china firing? I have all circulars about patent portable kilns, but 
no real business-like detail of the process, Your published 
“ Talks on Firing”’ are very useful, but are, after all, only hints. 

F. E. M., San Francisco. 

For working gold over color, unfluxed gold (chemically pure 
brown gold) must, be used. It is applied after the color is 
fired and polished. The flux of the color is also sufficient for 
the gold. If you use prepared (fluxed) gold, you work with an 
excess of flux, which causes the gold to become too soft, and to 
sink into the color. When rubbing down gold, do not use a steel 
palette knife. It causes the metal to assume a dull color and spoils 
your work, Use a knife made of horn, ivory or bone. Hancock's 
unfluxed gold does, of course, not contain any flux. Use this for 
working gold over color, If you want to apply gold to the plain 
surface of the china,.you may use Hancock’s prepared burnish gold, 
which contains the necessary flux. (2) No special book has been 
published for instruction in firing exclusively. We doubt that the 
process has ever been more clearly described than in The Art Ama- 
teur, which gives only such information as is acquired from practical 
experience. But there are some things about firing which can- 
not be learned by any amount of tuition. Each person must 
learn them from his own practice. 


H. T., Boston.—Mrs. Frackelton’s gas kilns are easy 
to manipulate. Messrs. A. Sartorius & Co., 12 Barclay Street, 
New York, sell them, and would give you any information you 
may require, in addition to the printed directions which go with 








them. The trouble with this kiln has been that now and then it 
has been found that gas has spoiled the colors. The mystery was 
how the gas got inside of the pot. Messrs. Sartorius & Co. finally 
discovered that no gas had entered the pot at all, but that the gas 
had been generated inside of the pot, the pot being of iron. This 
can be entirely avoided by giving the inside of the pot a wash of 
fire clay, on which powdered borax has been sptinkled. 


L. I. S. F., San Francisco.—As the Dresden water- 
colors for china painting are apt to harden soon after opening, 
the easiest way to use them is to take a bit of the paint out of the 
pan on the point of a penknife, place it upon the palette and rub 
it down with a little water and the palette knife. A preparation 
called megilp is also used with these colors ; but a drop of glycerine 
on the brush will do as well. To spread the colors easily on the 
china you may have to use a great deal of the paint, much more 
than of Lacroix’s colors; even then, after a thorough drying, the 
work may need repainting. The colors cannot be touched over 
and over like those mixed with oil. The painting should be dried 
in an oven before retouching. Proceed in other respects as with 
Lacroix colors, You cannot judge of the color before firing ; you 
had better make a test plate before attempting important work. 


W.H. H., Wichita, Kas.—(1) The kiln for firing china 
with charcoal, described in the January number, can be obtained 
of Stearns Fitch & Co., Springfield, O. They have four sizes. 
Send to them for circular and prices. Full directions accompany 
each kiln. (2) A dozen well-chosen colors form a good palette in 
mineral paints : Silver yellow, yellow ochre, orange, brown 4 or 
17, common blue, turquoise blue, carnation, carmine No. 1, apple 
green, green No..7, blue green, brown green. (3) Lacroix colors 
are both in tubes and powders. The first are easier for the ama- 
teur to use, because they are already prepared. (4) For ‘‘ illus- 
trated catalogues of china for decorating,” write to M. T. Wynne, 
65 East.13th Street, or M. H. Hartmann, 120 Fourth Avenue. 


N. A. R., Pueblo, Col.—If you use Lacroix colors you 


’ do not need to add flux, as they are already prepared with a suffi- 


Capucine red is almost the only color that 
requires additional flux, In rubbing the paint on the palette, add 
the drop of fat oil before the turpentine. Dry in the oven after 
painting, or on the side of a stove, or with a spirit lamp; if the 
paint is sticky after drying, you have used too much fat oil. 


cient quantity of it. 


THE LOUIS TREIZE LADY. 

IN response to several requests, we give below direc- 
tions for the painting this design (published in The Art Amateur 
in March) both in oil and in water-colors: For the background, 
use Antwerp blue, white, yellow ochre, madder lake, a little ivory 
black, raw umber and burnt Sienna. The polished oak floor in 
the foreground is painted with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, a 
little ivory black, light red and a little permanent blue, In the 
highest lights omit raw umber, and substitute burnt Sienna in 
the shadows for light red. The salmon-pink satin is painted with 
vermilion, madder lake, yellow ochre, white and a very little ivory 
black for the local tone. In the shadows, add raw umber and 
light red, substituting burnt Sienna in the deeper accents. Paint 
the pale apple green plush with Schénfeldt’s light zinober green, 
combined with light cadmium, vermilion and a little ivory black. In 
the shadows add raw umber and madder lake. If the zinober 
green is not available, use Antwerp blue combined with the same 
colors, varying the proportions to suit the tone required. The 
lady’s complexion is fair but of an ivory tone, with a faint pink 
flush in her cheeks and soft reddish color in the lips. ‘To paint 
this flesh, use yellow ochre, vermilion, white, madder lake, the 
least touch of light cadmium, a very little ivory black, cobalt and 
raw umber, In the shadows add burnt Sienna. The dark 
brown hair is painted with bone brown and yellow ochre, adding 
ivory black and burnt Sienna in the deeper touches. For the gold 
necklace around her throat, use yellow ochre, raw umber, white, 
madder lake, and a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the 
small dark touches, In painting this design, use flat bristle- 
brushes of medium and small sizes for general painting. Small 
flat-pointed sables, Nos. 5 and 8, are used in the details and finish- 
ing touches. 

The water-colors needed for the background are Antwerp blue, 
yellow ochre, raw umber, madder lakg and lamp-black. Use 
plenty of water in washing in the general tones, and omit all 
white paint from the transparent washes. 

For the salmon pink dress, use vermilion, rose madder, yellow 
ochre, and a little lamp-black, adding light red and- raw umber in 
the shadows. Paint the apple green dress with light zinober green 
qualified by rose madder, a little cadmium and lamp-black ; add 


For the flesh, use yellow ochre, 
vermilion, rose madder, a little cobalt and lamp-black, adding 
raw umber and burnt Sienna in the shadows, and omitting vermil- 


raw umber in the shadows. 


ion. For the hair, use sepia and burnt Sienna, with a touch of ¢co- 
balt in the shadows and half tints. The polished oak floor is 
painted with raw umber, yellow ochre, lamp-black, cobalt and 
burnt Sienna. - 


THE HOBBY OF “ BOOK ILLUSTRATING.” 


H. J. T., Chicago.—“ Book illustrating,’” as the term 
is used by collectors, means gathering portraits of the persons, and 
views of the places mentioned in any given book, and having the 
book handsomely rebound, with each portrait and view placed 
opposite the page where it is mentioned. This pastime is fasci- 
nating and pleasurable, for pleasure consists not so much in the 
acquisition of a desired object as in the pursuit of it, and book 
illustrating is a constant pursuit of coveted prints. It is, more- 
over, instructive, because the collector makes himself acquainted 
with the history of the persons mentioned in the book he is 
illustrating, which leads him to read other books, and in-time he 
becomes thoroughly conversant with the history of the period of 
which his book treats. The hobby is closely allied to ‘ biblio- 
mania,” and is generally indulged in by those having fine 
libraries. : 





A TRICK OF PICTURE CLEANERS. 

S. S., Boston.—There is a trick in the preparation of 
most of the half-restored paintings which are exposed in the store 
windows simply to catch the unwary. The mode of procedure is 
to get a picture in rather good condition and lay a straight edge 
up the centre, then take a brush, called a sash tool, with a little 
raw umber or some dirty color, soz? half the picture and then 
soften with a badger brush to make the discoloring look uniform. 
Methylated spirits and also hartshorn are used for cleaning oil 
paintings ; but they must be used by practised hands. A novice 
should not attempt such delicate work. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

S. T., Boston—We have heard of “ sealing-wax 
painting,” but hardly consider it deserving the attention of a seri- 
ous student of art. Sealing-wax of different colors is dissolved 
in spirits of wine and used as ordinary oil or water-colors are, 
only the medium employed is spirits of wine instead of megilp 
or water. - The process is fully described in the April number 
of Godey’s Lady's Book. 


H. P., Syracuse.—‘“‘ Low Tide at Crane Island, Gulf 
of St. Lawrence,’ is the title of the original water-color by H. 
W. Ranger, from which the reproduction was made that appeared 
in the January number of The Art Amateur. 


Mrs. NYE, Attleboro, Mass., writes : ‘I notice that in 
speaking of solar prints you say, ‘We have never heard of any 
on canvas, and doubt that they could be so made.’ I enclose a 
circular of W. H. Pierce & Co., solar printers, 352 Washington 
Street, Boston, who furnish photographic enlargements on canvas 
for oil painting.” 

S. P., Cleveland.—Any decoration tends to bring the 
ceiling down to the eye; the lighter therefore the tints are kept 
in accordance with the general color of the room itself, the more 
pleasing, though less obtrusive, will be the effect. 


J. M. B., Indianapolis, referring to the inquiry for 
names of books and magazines which would tell something of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, writes : “ I can mention the ‘ Recol- 
lections of D. G* Rossetti,’ by Hall Caine, and ‘ Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,’ by W. Sharp ; also a preface to an edition of Rossetti’s 
poems by his brother, William M. Besides the Magazine of Art 
articles there are three important papers by H. Hunt in The Con- 
temporary Review for 1886, and The Connoisseur of Philadelphia 
has an article translated from the French in its March, 1888, 
number.” 


THE Tiffany Glass Co. have just completed for 
Mr. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, a large and handsome stained- 
glass window intended for the staircase landing of his new house. 
The composition shows a number of medieval knights in steel- 
blue glass mounted on brown glass horses and waving banners of 
crimson and yellow. This is framed in by a broad band orna- 
mented with shields, and represents the famous ‘Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,’”’ which seems to be a favorite subject with Mr. 
Tiffany. The window is fourteen by seven feet, and the figures 
are about one fourth life size. 
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TO COPY A BUST IN CLAY. 
S. P.,. Troy, N.Y.—Place the bust you intend to copy 


upon a stand, or column, or two boxes, so as to be of the same 
height as that you have commenced in the clay. Block in the 
head and the neck, rounding the clay off as you proceed. Do 
not form the whole of the shoulders the first day. Attach only 
some three or four inches on each side. This is in order that the 
weight of the clay may not cause it to drop or settle down. In 
the course of the second and third days the rest may be added 
gradually. The. work must be gone over carefudy, and the 
features paid as much attention to as possible. 





MODELLING A BUST FROM LIFE. 


Have all your tools and clay near to you, and make, if possible, 
a slight sketch in chalk or pencil, or a small rough model-sketch 
in clay of your subject, in that position which seems to you the 
best for your intended bust. This will probably be enough for 
the first sitting. Between this and the next prepare your larger 
model inthe clay, with the head and neck blocked in in the posi- 
tion indicated by your small sketch-model or crayon drawing. 
For the second sitting, having placed your subject as before, 
begin by modelling in the face, taking heed that it is sufficiently 
in advance of the neck. You can easily advance the neck, if it 
requires it, afterward to its proper position, while, if the face is 
kept too far back, the cross-piece of the wooden stand that should 
be just across the shoulders, buried in the clay, will come forward, 
and, besides being in the way of the work, look very unsightly. 
Now model in, to a certain degree, the nose, the brows and the 





the third sitting you can block in more of the shoulders and 
begin to arrange roughly such drapery as you may have decided 
to give the bust, either as ancient or modern costume. From 
your small sketch-model roughly begin the hair and whiskers or 
mustache, if any. - 

For the third sitting, go on now with the modeliing, correcting 
with a fresh eye any of the principal points that require addition or 
taking away from. Pay great attention to the forehead, the chin, * 
and the mouth, 
By this time the head should have a fair amount of resemblance. 
See that the ears are in their proper position, and advance them 
a stage also, and you will probably have done sufficient for the 


The eyes will next claim your consideration. 


time. 
Now strengthen the force of your expression in the brows (if a 
male subject), also slightly the chin, unless that should be a very 


TyRo, Boston.—The light of your studio should be 
some five or six feet from the ground at least. 


an angle on the stand and the work it supports and the person 
whose bust is about to be modelled. The subject should stand 
as much as possible, but a chair may be conveniently placed near 
so that he may not become too fatigued, but sit down at intervals, 


To Lovers AND COLLECTORS 
or RARE AND CHOICE 
BOOKS. | The largest and 
most carefully selected assort- 
ment of the Best Authors in 
all departments of Literature, 
Curious Early-Printed Books 
and Illuminated Missals, fine 
Gallertes of Engravings and 
Richly-Illustrated Works, em- 
bracing over 30,000 volumes. 
For sale by J. W. BOUTON, 
ImporTER & BooKSELLFR, 706 
Broadway; New Uptown 
Branch, 1152 Broadway, Vic- 
toria Hotel, New York. 


*,* Catalogue sent to any address on receipt o7 
stamp for postage. 








Yankee Girls in 
Zululand. 


By LOUISE VESCELIUS-SHELDON. 
With 100 Photogravure Illustrations by G. E. 
Graves, from Original Sketches by J. AusTEN. 
1 vol., r2mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 





WORTHINGTON CO.,747 Broadway, N.Y. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 16z. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sore AGenr, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 


Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 








TO LET OR LEASE. 


T NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON, the country 
Residence of the late Henry K. Brown, 
With Studio 28x30 feet. 
FURNISHED HOUSE, commodious stables, seven- 
teen acres of land. View of the Hudson. 
For particulars apply to 
E. S. TURNER, Real Estate Agent, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


chin; next the cheeks. 
The window 


enough for the second sitting. 


Next model the eyes and mouth some- 
what roughly, Indicate the ears, and, generally, the shape of the 
should be darkened in the lower part ; the light will thus fall at head. See also that you have given sufficient action in the turn 
of the head and the neck, and model in at this time some four or 
five inches on each side of the neck for the shoulders to be car- 
ried out and completed in due course, This will probably be 
In the interval between this and 


you will bring 


face, ears and 


A Book for Americans going Abroad. 


“GOOD FORM” IN ENGLAND. 


By AN AMERICAN, resident in the United Kingdom. 


prominent point, and by adding to the hair in its principal lines 


out, as it were, the features. Go on to finish the 


neck, with the hair, working in the intervals at the 


drapery. The reason of this is that you will by these means bring 
all your work forward together, leaving only the concluding 
touches and corrections that may appear necessary from time to 
time for the next and the final sitting. 


OOKS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE, 

OOKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 

OOKS FOR THE CENTER TABLE, 
FINE ART BOOKS, 

| RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, not procuradle 


elsewhere. 


FRENCH NOVELS and 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Contents: The Order of Precedence ; Professions ; Occupations; Government; Society; Language ; 
Correspondence ; Visits and Visiting-Cards ; Sports; Games; General Information. 


“The raison d’étre of this book is to previde Americans—and especially those visiting England—with a 
concise, comprehensive, and comprehensible hand-book which will give them all necessary information 
respecting * how things are’ in England. While it deals with subjects connected with all ranks and classes, 
it is particularly intended to be an exhibit and explanation of the ways, habits, custums, and usages of what 
is known in England as * high life.’ Such being the society to which American ladies and gentlemen have 


the entrée, it is hoped that the book will be useful to them.’ 


12mo, cloth. 


’ 


—From the Preface. 


Price, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


FACULTY: 

SIGNOR A. E. APOLLON], Sculpture. 
MR. S.R. BURLEIGH, Painting and Portraiture. 
MR. WILLIAM BRIGGS, Drawing. 
Wit Asie Assistants In ALL DEPARTMENTS. 

A complete and thoroughly progressive course in 
Drawing, Painting and Modelling, for the preparation 
of Artists and ‘Teachers, leading to graduation and 
Dirtoma. 

_ Special Courses for Advanced Pupils. Portraiture 
in Crayon, Oil and Water Colors. Architectural and 
Artistic Sculpture. China Decorating a Specialty. 
Art Embroidery, 180 Hours per term of FREE COL- 


LATERAL ADVANTAGES. Send for Illustrated Calendar | 


free. New England Conservatory 


E. Tourjer, Dir., Franklin Square, Boston. | 


23d STREET ART SCHOOL, 

24 West 23d Street, N. Y. (Two flights up.) 

A School of superior instruction in all branches of 
oil and water colors. 

Pupils prepared for the ** Students’ Art League.” 
Classes limited. 

Specialties—Portraiture, Miniature, China (over 
and under the glaze), ** Royal Worcester.” Alsc 
‘Tapestry, with special designs. Orders received, 

A. C. LAMB, Principat. 


Metropolitan Art School, 
2 WEST 14TH St., New York. 
(‘The Knickerbocker.”—Take Elevator.) 

THE JEWELLED ROYAL WORCESTER 
raised and engraved GOLD; a specialty in China 
Painting, taught by a practical decorator; also, 
French Tapestry, Oil and Water Colors. Classes 
limited. irs. L. T. HopGpon, Principal. 














Mr. VICTOR DANGON, first gold medal 
from the “Ecole des Beaux Arts,” of 
Lyons, begs to announce to his friends 
and pupils that he has removed his studio 
to 1512 Broadway, corner 44th St., New 
York, where he gives lessons in DRAWING 
AND PAINTING, 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, | 


and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars on application, Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 





Chi P ; t CAN DO THEIR 
Ina Falnters own aivpine. 
MAT GOLD, expressly prepared, $1.00 per box, 
postpaid, with full directions. TAR PASTE for 
stencilling background from Cuina, preparatory for 
painting, 50 cents per boitle, postpaid. “ Practical 
Hints on China-Gilding” free. 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


853 Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. Y. 
Instruction in all Branches of Art all the year 








Study, Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass Work, Drawing 
for Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing. 
Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of regular 
course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. ‘Tenth 
year began Oct. 3d. Send for Catalogue to Prof. 

ALTER S. GOODNOUGH, Director, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Please mention this paper.) 





| HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
Lonpon, Ont., Canana, fas few equals and no 
supertors in America. Highest Culture, Art, 
Music, Literature. Climate exceptionally healthy. 

| Cost moderate. Pupils may enter at any time For 

| circular, address Rev. E. N. EnGuisu, M A.,Principal. 


_ MRS. MARY C. PURSELL, 
| Pupil of the School of Art, South Kensington, London, 
| ; “eae 
Portraits and Ivory Miniatures. 
| Lessons in Drawing and Painting, Figure. Landscape 
and Still Life. Studio, 326 5th Ave., New York. 








OUTOF 


| 


ASK YOUR STATIONE 
Boston Linen, Boston Bond, Bunker Hill Linen, 
FINE 

If he does not keep them, send us 3 two-cent stamps for samples of these and 


FOR THE 


PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


| other writing papers, representing more than 
Pp P|. 250 VARIETIES, 
e | Which we sell BY THE POUND from 15 cents upwards. Full information 


sent, giving sizes, number of sheets to a pound, etc. 


Mail rates, 16 cts. per 
pound. 
Express often 
cheaper. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 
STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS, 
178 to 184 Devonshire St., 


Wedding and Visiting Cards, Stamping, etc., a Specialty. Send for Samples. | 


Boston, Mass. 


round. Correspondence invited. Mention this journal. | 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 


Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life | 


ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS 


In rare states. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
332 FIFTH AVENUE, 2-4 BARCLAY ST., 
(The Cambridge), (A stor House), 
NEW YORK. 





STUDY IN DRAWING, 
With Instruction by correspondence, 
under the direction of Mr. John S. Clark 
| and Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, with experi- 
enced assistants. Improved methods, en- 
| dorsed by the prominent educators of the 
|country. Pamphlet, giving terms and 
special information, sent to any address 
upon application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
| 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Se > » has classes in Black 
(Geo. H. SMmLiie 25 Gane acd Oil 
and Water Color Painting, 337 Fourth Avenue, New 
| York. Country Sketching class, July and August. 


pesto COURSE OF HOME 











| ° P 
Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1602 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 
tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds 
of fabrics. All materials for such embroidery for sale. 





ORIGINAL 
CHOOL of Industrial Art and Technical 
Design for Women has removed from 120 W. 
16th St. to more spacious and convenient quarters at 
124 FIFTH AVE., New York City, 
Bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 

Classes in Practical Design as applied to Carpets, 
Wall Papers, ‘Table Linen, Silks, Prints, Oil Cloths, 
and all fabrics, taught by thoroughly practical design 
ers, are open throughceut the entire year, Pupils can 
enter at any time. Department or Home Stupy.— 
Instruction given by letter. Examples and material 
sent by mail. Most complete method existing of home 
instruction. For circulars and further particulars ad- 
dress the Principal, Mrs. FLORENCE ELIZABETH 
CORY, 124 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
| Books, Suggestions for Designs and Studies, to rent. 





| HOSE sending Clubs of Ten 

Subscribers to the Art Amateur 
| (at $3.00 each) may receive, as a prize, 
| Zen Dollars’ worth of choice BOOKS, 
| MAGAZINES, or PRINTS, of 
their OWN SELECTION from 
the catalogues or advertisements of any 
| American Publisher. Send for Prize 
Address 


MonTAGUE MARKS, 


Circular. 


23 Union Square, N.Y. 





highly instructive and interesting. 


Art amateurs will find the article on 


THE DECORATION OF VASES 


in the MAY NUMBER of Scribner’s Magazine, 


By WILLIAM P. 


IN THE STEAMERS’ TRACK, by W. P. Norrurvup. 


SALMON ANGLING ON THE RESTIGOUCHE. 


tions by A. B. Frost. 


Illustra- 


THE CENTRE OF THE REPUBLIC. By James Batpwin. 


25 cents a number. 


$3.00 a year. 


P. LONGFELLOW, 


It is very copiously illustrated by SIpNEY L. SmirH, HARoLD WARREN, and others. 


“GENTLEMEN ” is the title 


contribution. 


|ALEXANDER POPE. 





For sale by all dealers. 


‘CHARLES SCRI 


Same number contains : 


of Mr. Ropert Louis STEVENSON’S 


A biographical paper by Austin Dopsson, 
apropos of the two hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


BNER’S SONS, New York. 
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ROR HHH EEX EEN 


EtRLS, 








LINEN 


Embroidery 


wash FasT coLors. Thread. 


Arrasene, Chenille, Wash Silk, 
Utopia Smyrna Tapestry Wool. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF — 
COLORS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


THE MADONNA 


Rateetiery Cotton, 
Crochet Cotton, 








In white and complete lines of 
fast colors. 

Right quality and correct 
twist assure perfect work only. 
Indifferent quality or not prop- 
erly twisted cotton lessens the 
value and pleasure of your 
hand work. 


Madonna Art School English 
Crewel. 


Buy the ABOVE BRANDS and you have the 


‘SILKEN EMBROIDERY and 


| 
| 


Columbia Yarns. 


CELEBRATED FOR 


— Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


SILKEN ETCHING FLAX. 


HARRIS’ 


NEW 


EMBROIDERY |g 
THREADS = 


(Pare Vian, ‘Wesutes to Waah’: | Columbia Germantown, 4 & 8fold 
| Columbia Zephyr, 2, 4 & 8 fold. 
| Columbia Saxony, 2, 3 & 4 fold. 
Columbia Spanish. , 
Columbia Knitting Yarns. 
Columbia Eider Down. 





me. Pure Dyes and Beauti- | 
, ful Shadings. 
THE ONLY 


= FULL WEIGHT YARNS 
IN THE MARKET. 


Goods bear this Trade-Mark. 
None other Genuine. 





These THREADS are in Constant Use in | 
London and on the Continent in the Various | 
Schools of ART NEEDLEWORK, and by | 
HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDERERS of all va- | 
rieties of Work. 


} 


The above Flax For Sale by Leading Jébbers The above Yarns For Sale by Leading Jobbers 





right materials. 


and Retailers throughout the United States. | and Retailers throughout the United States. 





Al MATERIALS for Art Work, including | 
4ilaz_ Silk, Cotton, and Linen Threads, Crewels, 
Zephyrs, etc. The Indelible Process Medium for 
Painting on Silk, Satin, and other fabrics, in Oil 
Colors, guaranteed to allow washing without in- 
jury. socents per bottle. Also, Small Wares, sup- 
plies for can being a specialty. 
BETHUNE & H 
3 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Prompt attention to mail orders. 





Heminway's Rope Silk. 


Manufactured by M. 
Heminway & Sons’ Silk 
Co, in all the artistic 
colorings and unfading 
Oriental Dyes, as pro- 
duced for the past three 
years in the celebrated 
Japan Wash Silks. ’ 

This Rope Silk con- 
tains all the good qual- 
ities necessary to pro- 
duce subdued artistic ef- 
fects upon all heavy ma- 
terials, for which it is 
peculiarly adapted. 

The fact that every 
skein bears the name 
‘“‘Heminway”’ is suf- 
ficient guarantee of mer- 
it, as Art Needleworkers 
are perfectly familiar 

‘with other high class 
W art silks manufactured by 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ SILK CO., 


Salesroom, 74 & 76 Greene St., N. Y. 
Mills, Watertown, Conn. 


Wiis 3d0u fh 








G L. ANDROUS 


265 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Designer of Art Patterns, | 


For Embroidery, Monograms, etc., and Perforated | 
Patterns to order and for sale. Also, French 
Perforating Machines for sale. 


PERFORATED PATTERNS ON APPROVAL. 


CORTICELLI 


WASH SILK. 


Prepared ex- | 
pressly for Art- | 
needlework on | 
materials which 
require washing. 

Colors warrant- 
ed not to “ run’ 
or to injure in 
any way the most 
delicate fabrics 
by using castile 
soap and warm 
water, 

Sold in “Three 
grades: (1) EE, 
coarse, for extra 
heavy outline 
work or solid em- 
broidery. Ten 
a skeins ; (2) 

0. 500, medium 
for ordinary out- 
line work oretch- 

Om ing. Ten yard 
skeins ; (3) Floss 
sometimes called 
Filo-floss, a fine 
size of high lus- 
tre, sold only on 
spools owing to 
its slack twist 
and consequent 
delicacy. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO.. 


‘Sole Manufacturers | 








| WORTHLESS IMITATIONS of ROPE SILK have 
peared in the. market. 


“The Highest Authorities 
Unanimously Endorse 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
Unfading Asiatic Dyes.” 


ROPE SILK, a large, loosely twisted thread, is a “Wash 
Silk,” and is produced in all the colorings of Brainerd & Arm- 
strong’s Unfading Asiatic Dyes. 

ROPE SILK has, since its introduction a few months ago, 
led all other Silks in the estimation of art needle-workers, who 
have instantly recognized its ‘value in producing wonderfully 
novel, bold, and yet entirely artistic effects upon all the heavier 
fabrics now in use. 

In versatility as to stitches and in rapidity of execution (two 
very attractive qualities to the embroideress), ROPE SILK is 
without a parallel, 


As in the production of Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
“OUTLINE EMBROIDERY,” 
“ FILO,” 
“TWISTED EMBROIDERY,” 
“FILLING SILKS,” 


and 


already ap- 


SEE THAT EVERY SKEIN BEARS THE NAME OF THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., AND THE TRADE MARK, ‘“ ASIATIC DYES.” 





EUREKA 


NO OTHER IS GENUINE. 
A ®t Designs, Stamping and Em- 
broidery. C. B. BRENNICK & 
CO. have removed to the Chandler 
Building, 25 Winter St, Boston, im- 
mediately opposite the quarters that 
were occupied by them for 21 years. 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


TUSSAH 


EMBROIDERY 
SILK. 


Fas. a" E&P Co. 


(ENGLAND) 


NVITE attention to this new Embroidery 

Silk, supplied by them exclusively to the 
celebrated Leek Embroidery Society, who 
initiated and still direct this new style of 
needlework. It is made from the cocoons 
of the wild silkworm of India. It is dyed in 
| MéGsrs. Pearsall’s UNFADING EAST- 
ERN DYES;; but in order to obtain the 
| clever effects of color, as seen in the Leek 
Society’s work, the colors are not in regular 
gradations of shades, but are broken. SOLD 
AT RETAIL BY ALL ART EMBROIDERY MATE- 
RIALS DEALERS. 








IN EMBROIDERY, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


IN ETCHING, 
The Standard Silk of the World. | 


(FAST COLORS.) 


IN CROCHETING, | 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 





IN KNITTING, 


The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


If you send ten cents in money or post- 
age stamps to the ‘* EUREKA SILK CO., 
Boston, Mass.,”’ they will send you a book 
of*100 pages, showing ‘* What to Make with 
Eureka Silk,’’ the Standard Silk of the 
Wo.Id. 


N. B. — Every skein bears the words 
“PEARSALL’S TUSSAH EMBROIDERY 
SILK” and ‘‘UNFADING EASTERN 
i DYES.” No other is genuine. 














REAL SCOTCH 
LINEN FLOSS 


(Jn all the popular Shades) 
AND 


CROCHET THREAD. 


Bargarren Art Thread 
([n high art colors) 


For Portiéres, Counterpanes, and all Large Designs 
in Embroidery. Ask your Dealer for it. LEESON’S 
BOOK ON EMBROIDERY. (The most thor- 
ough for all kinds of thread embroidery.) Price, 25 
cents, 


J. R. Leeson & Co., 


561 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Novelties in 


ART EMBROIDERY 


and Painted Materials for Interior Decorations. 


298 Devonshire St., Boston. 





Jas. Pearsall & Co.’s Wash Silks a specialty. 





FANCY WORK SPECIALTIES. 
Crewel-Outline, Fil- 
Briggs & Co.’ S a. and Filoselle 
Floss Silks are for 
use in connection with their Patent Transfer Pa- 
pers. (Card showing 300 shades of Silks sent on 
ery ~ of 18 cts.) 
warm iron passed over the back of BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PAPERS leaves a perfect impression 
of the design on any fabric. Sample Book, sHowing 
4oo designs for needlework, painting and braiding, 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. Sample sheet, containing 
25 designs ready for use, sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
All of the above (card included) sent for 50 cts. 
BRIGGS & CO.’S specialties are for sale at retail by 
Fancy Goods dealers. 
104 FRANKLIN ST., 


Boling 
18 7v. $1.15 per yd. 
Ciogn 2° 


40 in, $2.50 per yd.,extra fine, for painting. 
FAMES B. SHEPHERD, 
927 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Imported sad ‘Demésile Embroideries 
ond. Materials for sale at attractive prices. 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY | 


NEW YORK, 





mailed free upon re- 


ceipt of price: 


“ 





HANKS OF In- 
hed Waste 
MBROID ERY 


50,000 
SILK TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 
THIS SILK comes in yard lengths, 
assorted colorsin each Hank. We will 
send a Hank of this Silk FREE to 


any one that sends us 15 two-cent 
stamps £30 cts.) fora THREE Montus’ 


Trial to INGALLS’ 
1 HOME MAGAZINE, a finely !llus- 
m trated Monthly Magazine, devoted 
exclusively to ancy Work, Paint- 

WE ing, cfc. Price, only One Dollar 
A per year. Lipa and M. J. CLarK- 

Ma S@N, authors of Brush Studies, etc., 
write exclusively for this Magazine. 


Subscription 


’ Send jocts. for 3 Months’ Trial Sub- 
avifttte, and get a Hank of this Silk /ree. Address 
Ingalls’ Home Magazine, Lynn, Mass. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


Used by Ladies everywhere in 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 





1784, 1888- 


Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls, 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Bails. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Sap at. Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisca 
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PLATE 637—OPEN WORK FOR HEAD OF CAR 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEU) 
| 


, 


By L. W. MILLER 





DECEMBER, 1/587. 








OF CARVED SCREEN. “BtuacksBerry.” 


NIA MusEU} Scoot or Fine ARTs. 
| 
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PLATE 638.—DESIGN FOR ALTAR |! 
By SARAH WYNFI 


(For enlarged detail and directions 


‘y a a . ae . ad = 
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t to The Art Amateur. 


ol. 18. No. 1. December, 1887. 

































































FOR ALTAR FRONTAL AND SUPERFRONTAL. 
3y SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES, 


ail and directions for treatment, see page 18.) 


foe Rie 
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PLATE 639.—DIAPER DESIGNS FOR CURTAIN 


he Art Amateur. 


OR CURTAIN EMBROIDERY, 


OMBER. 
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).—CLASSICAL DECORATIVE FIGURE. ‘Hero.’ 
THIRD OF A SERIES OF SIX By ELLEN WELBY 


yche” and ‘‘ Pandora,” see July and August numbers.) 
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PLATE 642.—DESIGN FOR A 8h 
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Art Amateur. 


Jo. 1. r, 1887 








oR A BART VASE. “‘ Orange Lilies.”’ 
By 


e page 13 @tions for treatment, see page 23.) 
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PLATE 643.—DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. 


Tue First or A Serizs or Six. By S. J. Knicur. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 23.) 
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PLATE 644.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


By EpitH SCANNELL. TWENTY-SECOND PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 644.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


By EpirH SCANNELL. TWENTY-SECOND PAGE OF THE SERIES, 
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PLATE 647.—DESIGN FOR BRASS HAMMERING. 





By C. M. JENCKEs. 
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PLATE 648.—DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. 


THE SecoND oF A Seriks oF Six. By S. J. Knicur., 


(For directions for treatment, see page 45.) 
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PLATE 649.—DECORATION FOR A PLATE. ‘Roses.’ 
By I. B. S. N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 45.) 
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PLATE 650.—DECORATION FOR A PAWEL. ‘‘Cardinal-flower.”’ 


By Kappa, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 45.) 
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PLATE 651.—DECORATION FOR A PLATE. “' Roses.” 
By I. B.S. N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 69.) 
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PLATE 653.—DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES oF Six, By S, J. KNIGHT. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 69.) 
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PLATE 654.—MONOGRAMS. FIRST PAGE OF ''Q.”’ 


FortTy-FIRST PAGE OF THE SERIES, 
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PLATE 656.—CHALICE VEIL. One Quarter of the Design, and Details. 


By SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 72.) 
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PLATE 657.—MONOGRAMS. SECOND PAGE OF *‘Q."' 


FORTY-SEGOND PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 658.—DESIGN ARE Top 
By SARAH "MD Ruoprs 


SOUTH KENSINGTON BORDER. (For directions format, 
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rl. 18, March, 1888. 
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SIGN TRIE TOP OF A BURSE. 


SARAH Ruopes. 


ions FBR, see page of.) SOUTH KENSINGTON BORDER. 
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PLATE 660.—DESIGN FOR A CANDLESTICK IN REPOUSSE WORK. 
By C, M. JENCKEs. 
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PLATE 661.—DECORATION F°? A FISH PLATE. 


THE FouRTH OF A SERIES OF TwELveE. | By S. J. KNIGHT. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 97.) 
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PLATE 662.—DECORATIONS FOR TILES. “‘Tea’' and ‘' Coffee.’’ 
By S. J. KNIGHT. 
(Fer directions for treatment, see page 97.) 
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PLATE 664.—PLATE DECORATION. ‘‘ Lamarck Roses.”’ 
By I. B.S. N, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 117.) 
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PLATE 665.—DECORATIO 
(For direction 
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PLATE 666.—DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. 


THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF TweLve. By S. J. Knicur. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 116.) 
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667.—EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. Border and Newspaper Rack. 
FROM THE Roya. ScHooL OF ArT NEEDLEWORK AT SouTH KENSINGTON, 


(See page 123.) 
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PLATE 671.—DECORATION FOR PANEL. ‘Fringed Gentians.’’ 


By KAPPA, 


(For directions for treatment, see page 146.) 
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PLATE 673.—MONOGRAMS. First Page of ‘'R.”’ 


(FORTY-THIRD PAGE OF THE SERIES.) 
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No. 6. May, 1888. 


By I, B.S. N. 
(For directions for treatment, see page 146.) 
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PLATE 674.—PLATE DECORATION. 
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PLATE 675.—DECORATION FOR A FISH PLATE. 


THe SIXTH OF A SERIES OF TWELVE. By S. J]. KNIGHT. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 146.) 


